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GRADUATES 


The Last Decade in Ontario 


educational system. In Education and Employment of Arts and Science Graduates, 
much useful evidence is assembled which helps to throw light on the problem in 
relation to the B.A. degree. 


This study was contracted to Professor Edward Harvey of the Ontario Institute for 
Studies in Education in May 1970. The results of his work were submitted to the 
Commission in August 1971. 


On the apparently realistic premise that holders of the B.A. degree now encounter 
increasing difficulty in obtaining jobs, as compared with graduates of a decade ago, 
Professor Harvey set out to discover some firm data on the work experience of 
graduates from the years 1960, 1964 and 1968. A sample of over 4,000 individuals, 
taken from B.A. graduates of four Ontario universities—the University of Toronto, 
Queen's University, McMaster University, and the University of Waterloo—yielded a 


response rate of 64 per cent to the questionnaire. The analysis of the resulting data 
is designed to reflect the attitudes of graduates in relation to how they believe their 
education has or has not prepared them for their jobs what kinds of educational 
experiences they have had, and what kinds of experiences they have had after 
entering the labour market. 


‘Chapter 1 comprises a synoptic review of the existing literature on the changing 
occupational structure of the Canadian work force and the changing structure of 
post-secondary education in Canada. The methodology of the study and the 
description of the respondents in the data base are set out in Chapters 2 and 3. The 
empirical findings are described and analyzed in Chapters 4, 5, and 6, while Chapter 
7 summarizes the principal implications and conclusions to be drawn from the 
survey. 


The opinions and conclusions contained here are solely those of the author, and 


publication of this study does not mean that these opinions and conclusions are 
necessarily endorsed by the Commission. 
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This study is based on the premise that there is increas- 
ing difficulty for holders of university arts and science 
undergraduate degrees in obtaining jobs with the same ease 
and the same degree of prestige as such graduates of a 
decade ago. As demonstrated in this study, there is a 
Paucaty of hard data relating to this question. ~The 
principal goal of this study is to gather and analyze such 
(ataeand CO-present 1t in such a form that 2t willt= besugerms 
to educational planners anxious to know more about the 
specific ways in which the labour market situation has 
changed in the last ten years for the arts and science 
university undergraduate degree holder and to what extent 
a knowledge of such past events may inform our prediction of 
future trends. 

This study represents a first effort in Canada to follow 
up systematically a population of university graduates to 
discover more about how they feel their education has or has 
not prepared them for their jobs, what kinds of educational 
experiences they have had, and what kinds of experiences 
they have had on entering the labour market after graduation. 
In order to assess how the situation has changed over the 
past few years, we have selected graduates from the years 
1960, 1964 and 1968. Our sample (over 4,000 cases) is a 
large one. | Graduates of four universities are involved: the 
University of Toronto, Queen's University, McMaster University 


amd the University of Waterloo. “These universities were 


selected in an effort to obtain as adequate a representation 
as possible in the. different kinds of universities found in 
Ontario. The response rate to our survey was 64 per cent. 
Every effort has been made to ensure the reliability and 
representativeness of the data base. 

This report contains seven chapters, each of which is 
briefly described in order to guide the reader who may have 
specific interests within what is essentially a very broad 
study. 

Chapter I represents a general review of existing liter- 
ature with regard to two specific areas. The first of these 
is the Canadian occupational structure and some of the 
principal patterns of change that have characterized it in 
recent years. In addition to summarizing and discussing some 
of these patterns of change, we also consider some of the 
ways in which the analysis of such patterns of change has 
been approached. In particular, attention is given to man- 
power forecasting. 

The second principal area considered in this general 
review are changes in the structure of Canadian post-secondary 
education. Attention is given to how institutions of post- 
secondary education have grown and diversified in recent 
years. Attention is also given to the content of such educa- 
tion and a brief examination is made of the question of 
vocational as opposed to generalist training within the= posms 


secondary educational sector. Finally, an effort is made to 


produce a summary of the principal features of post- 

secondary education that concern us and the principal features 
of the structure of the labour market. We then consider how 
these two entities are linked, and we outline the general 
perspective from which we approach the linkage. 

In Chapter II, a detailed account is given of various 
methods for analyzing the linkage between educational systems 
and the labour market. The particular method we have used 
in this study, historical cohort analysis, is outlined and a 
rationale advanced for its selection over other methods. 
Further detailed information is given on the development of 
the questionnaire, our sampling frame, our rate of response, 
the means used to circumvent the problem of bias through 
non-response, the way in which the data were coded and 
prepared for computer processing and, finally, the overall 
design of our analysis including the ways and means of using 
statistical inference and our procedures for measuring our 
principal independent and dependent variables used in the 
study. 

Chapter III presents a brief description of the principal 
characteristics of the data base providing data on such 
factors as the sex ratio found in our sample of respondents, 
respondents' citizenship, data on respondents’ socio-economic 
backgrounds and data on respondents’ home towns as well as 
present patterns of residence. The purpose of this chapter 


is to provide the reader with a general overall statistical 


description of the 4,000-plus respondents who participated 
in this survey. 

Chapters IV, V, and VI represent the principal substantive 
chapters of the report. Each of these chapters examines a 
specific aspect of the data base. Within each of the three 
Major substantive areas; -thkee Jevels of @analycis avencen. 
ducted: “First, of ;all,. basic distributions for the entige 
sample are examined. Second, a more detailed analysis is 
conducted in terms of sex and year of graduation; that is, 
we wish to see how males and females eee with regard to 
these areas and we wish also to discover how 1968 graduates 
differ from 1964 graduates or 1960 graduates. It is also 
importants to. point out. at this time ‘that in order to vaverd 
redundancy, all discussion of methodological issues, such as 
how variables were measured, has been treated in Chapter II. 
Thus, the reader is urged to examine the content of 
Chapter II-before examining the substantive findings reported 
MpiGhapters [V, Visand. V1; 

Chapter IV presents data on the educational and occupa- 
tional attitudes of our respondents. Examined in this 
connection are such matters as our respondents' attitudes to 
whether or not their undergraduate education proved useful 
or useless to their subsequent employment, the extent to 
which they view work satisfaction as important in their 
overall life happiness, the extent to which they were 


influenced by considerations about work when deciding on a 


major field of study during their undergraduate education, 
and the kinds of values they seek to realize through their 
occupations. In short, Chapter IV assesses the attitudes and 
variations in attitudes for our respondents in educational 
and occupational areas. 

Chapter V presents data on the educational experiences of 
our respondents. A number of issues are examined in this 
connection, including types of undergraduate degrees received 
by respondents, major fields of study pursued during under- 
graduate education, whether they changed universities, 
faculties or courses during their undergraduate program, what 
was their major pattern of financial support during training, 
and a number of factors relating to their involvement, if any, 
in programs of post-graduate education. 

Chapter VI is similar to Chapter V in that it presents 
information on the actual experiences of our respondents, 
although in this case the experiences measured relate to the 
labour market activities of our respondents after graduation. 
In this connection, a number of areas are examined, including 
the prestige of full-time jobs obtained by respondents after 
graduation, the types of employers they have had, the way in 
which these patterns have changed between 1960 and 1968, how 
jobs were obtained, reasons for changing jobs, overall 
satisfaction with jobs held, experiences with unemployed, the 
number of jobs applied for after graduation and the number of 


job offers received. 


It is appreciated that many readers of this report will 
want to apprise themselves quickly of principal findings 
without consulting in detail the necessarily large volume of 
tables included. For this reason, at the beginning of each 
chapter a point-form summary of principal findings has been 
provided. The more detailed tables and discussion of such 
tables follows this in each case. 

Finally, Chapter VII draws together the principal findings 
in the most general form and undertakes to assess the impli- 
cations of these findings to the changing linkage between 


university undergraduate education and the labour market. 


Chapter I 


University General Education and Jobs: 


A General View 


Introduction 


The principal purposeof this chapter. is: to orlencyene 
reader, in general terms, to the issue of the changing 
relationship between post-secondary education and the labour 
market. This goal is approached in two ways. 

First, a sampling of the literature is reviewed to suggest 
the ways and extent to which the educational system-labour 
market linkage has been viewed as a problem. The major 
conclusion arrived at in this regard is that while the 
changing relationship between post-secondary education and 
the labour market is indeed viewed as a problem area, there 
is a lack of systematic research data bearing on the 
question. 

Second, a review is conducted of some of the general 
trends affecting both the Canadian labour force and post- 
secondary education over the past decade. The principal 
conclusion reached is that available literature pertaining to 
trends in the labour force and post-secondary education 
provide a useful backdrop for our research question but are 
in themselves too general to provide a substitute for 
systematic data gathered on particular aspects of the linkage 
between systems of post-secondary education and the labour 
market, such as the changing nature of this linkage for 


graduates with B.A. or B.Sc. degrees. 


A. Higher Education and Jobs 


ie sPerceptions of the Problem 


The educational expansion during the decade of the 60s 
was backed by both popular and learned sentiment that 
regarded education as a "“good-in-itself," and by a belief 
that increased economic and national progress rested upon a 
proportionate increase in a highly educated populace. Inter- 
Pecionat competition generated by factors such as the tech- 
nological achievements of the U.S.S.R. further spurred 
interest in scientific training within the West. A rapidly 
changing technology and burgeoning economy were viewed as 
having an insatiable appetite for the highly trained who, 
in turn, were viewed as stimulating further technological 
change and economic growth. 

In this vein, Eli Ginsberg observed that: 

. . . public leaders and academic economists were 

Gaving birth to a. new ideology. They proclarmed 

that the key to economic development is liberal 

expenditures for education, which, by improving the 


guality of Jabour, are the heart of productivity 


increases. From the President down, the leadership 
proclaimed throughout the land: "Education pays, 
stay in school. - The economist.calculated. toma 


fraction of a per cent the extent to which education 


a 
pays. 
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There were few dissenting voices. One was Seymour Harris 
who wrote in 1949 that the past association of rising income 
with increased years of schooling did not mean that this 
situation would necessarily continue or that education was 
the exclusive explanation of higher incomes. Harris argued 
that the supply of college-trained men and women would become 
excessive relative to openings, causing incomes in the 
favoured employments to fall. In general, Harris questioned 
the continued economic and social gains of higher education 
and pointed to the serious problems implied by a university 
educated proletariat.- 

However, this position was not generally recognized until 
the late 60s when it became apparent that a greatly increased 
supply of university graduates faced a tightening job market. — 

An example of the emerging literature reflecting growing 
awareness of this problem is found in the 1970 report issued 
by the University of Toronto Graduate Student Union, Who 
Needs the Ph.D.?°. In this report, data gathered on 190 
University of Toronto Ph.D. and post-doctoral job seekers 
indicate that of the 190, 105 were able to obtain employment 
end-G5. were not. -Of ;the 105. obtaining? employment,” 73 
indicated satisfaction with the work obtained, while 32 were 
not satisfied. On the basis of these findings, this report 
takes issue with an earlier report of the School of Graduate 


Studies at the University of Toronto which did not suggest 


the existence of such an employment crisis.> It is contended 


ifik 


in Who Needs the Ph.D.? that the report of the School of 
Graduate Studies under-estimates the number of Ph.D.'s 
actually seeking jobs and that university department 
statistics on how many graduate students are seeking jobs 
are not reliable. 

A-further report of the School of Graduate Studies vin 
November, 170) contends that only seven of 241 graduate 
student job seekers were unemployed. However, it should be 
moced that this report.did not consider further reseanch an 
the form of post-doctoral fellowships to be part of an un- 
employment problem while the Graduate Student Union report 
suggested that engaging in such further research might be a 
result of lack of success in finding other suitable employ- 
ment. 

The concern in the present discussion, however, is not to 
enter upon a detailed analysis of the varying positions 
advanced in these reports but rather simply to suggest the 
existence of the problem reflected by such reports. 

The position of the university graduate in sciences has 
been well stated in an article by Ivars Peterson and 
David Kane entitled "The Jobless Science Grad in which 
they observe that: 

Dbout..70 per centiof the Ph.D. output is reabsorbed 

by the universities. Industry should be absorbing 

more of the university graduates ... (but)... 


for too long the university, the government (provincial 


gee 


and federal) and industry have been working in 

Teolatron trom-cach Other. Vth... Indust ryssiouie 

be doing more research and development in Canada. 

Ti could participate, in university-andustry co- 

operative programs in the sciences. The government 

of Canada must improve its role in the development 

and proper utilization of Canadian scientific man- 

power . 9... Lt could co-operate’ with SCITEC in 

providing accurate information on careers and job 

opportunities. It has the tools of tax incentives 

and the laws of Parliament to prod industry to 

improve its performance in research and development. © 

The position this article takes regarding the supply of 
students and the type of education they receive is that 
"there are too many Ph.D.'s being produced now. The Master's 
Degree could be reinstated as an acceptable terminal degree, 
especially for those going into industrial research and 
teaching... ©... (and that)... << “Graduates have over— 
specialized. The Ph.D. could be encouraged to take a broader 
range of courses.” 

The Association of Universities and Colleges of Canada 
BOareesen a. FeCcent bulletin?°® top the question cf tne employ- . 
ment of University, graduates../ an Part IT of this sssuemea 
review is presented of problems and solutions which were drawn 
from a report prepared TOLPrNG Aw Cre. whOard OL biveeeeeee 


Reference is made to the fact that the question of the 


digs) 


unemployment of university students has been relatively un- 
explored. The bulletin observes "that is due perhaps 
to the fact that until very recently the demand for univer- 
sity graduates far exceeded the supply available."!1 

It is further observed that the studies which have been 
made are often "piecemeal," for example: "Very few of the 
reports available study the problem for Canada as a whole, by 
reguony by province and by- disciplines si; . (and 'that) #the 
division of jurisdictions between the federal and provincial 
governments has resulted in one level of government being 
concerned principally with the demand for university graduates 
ana the other with its supply, with little significant 
relationship being attempted between these two aspects. "1? 

It is noted that the problem includes a lack of awareness — 
by students of the needs.of the market and that, "similarly, 
the universities, the faculties, the departments, have barely! 
begun to adjust their planning and development to the new 
market situation."*? 

The bulletin suggests long-range and short-range "many- 
pronged" approaches to the problem, feeling that a "master 
plan" involving the government would be both "unrealistic" 
and "undesirable." Under the long-range approach, they call 


for "planning authorities at all levels," particularly 
university planners, to take into account manpower require- 
ments and demand. Curriculum requires revision and "graduate 


programs and training for research will have to be revised 
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with a view to preparing more "generalists" or graduates 
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capable of undertaking a broader spectrum of tasks." SHOGGs 


term approaches include guidance and counselling services for 
the student and further suggestions that "attempts should 
also be made to develop attitudes in university graduates a 
which’ will result in greater mobility and flexibility in theirs 
choice of careers."1° 
Part II of the University Affairs bulletin is addressed 
to the question "is there an employment crisis?" Using man- 
power needs as a criterion for the development of graduate 
education in Ontario, it argues that "Ontario universities 
are unlikely to be self-sufficient in meeting their own 


staffing needs until 1975-76 or Later urn? 


although it is 
admitted that "the analysis is in gross terms and does not 
necessarily apply to individual disciplines. Potential 
over-supplies and under-supplies in certain disciplines do 
bear careful study; so does the substitutability of academic 
preparation for positions other than originally intended: aa: 
Finally, the bulletin observes that "supposing we could 
produce a perfect manpower forecast, should this be utilized 
to place a rigid set of constraints on graduate enrolments? 
- . . To date, the educational system has operated largely in 
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response to social demand." The report concludes by 


reiterating the point that enrolments are affected by student 


preferences, which may reflect "fashion" but may also be 


ine) 


definite -trendseinesociety 's order or-priorities:" Thus 


gb) 


one is left with the dilemma of "to what extent ought the 
universities to shift to attempt to meet these demands, even 
trough the outlook for jobs: directly related to -field4ort Vv 
study may be uncertain?. "79 

Until the early 1960s in Canada, the possession of a 
university degree was an excellent guarantee of securing 
employment closely related to field of study or occupational 
aspiration. Up, to that point in time, the demand for tuniver= 
Sity graduates generally exceeded the supply. A recent 
publication of the Canada Department of Manpower and 
Immigration notes the extent to which this situation has 
changed: 

Today, the labour market situation for 

university graduates has become much more competi- 

tive. A major factor has been the substantial 

increase in the supply of graduates in most fields. 

The number of students in universities has risen 

Prometo ls, 934) 1n 1959-60, £0 129943) (a nie 21916 S970 

academic year. On the other hand, employment 

opportunities to absorb this increase have developed 

more, Slowly. Ab one -time, arts graduates. obtaining, 

pass or general degrees had job opportunities open 

to them in many areas of employment, but today the 

eae is on higher and more specialized training 
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Bara necessary qualification for most.j0bs. ~ 


The report further observes that: 
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Graduates in many disciplines and professions, 

that three or four years ago would have found 
Suitable employment well before graduation, had 
mocesanrticulty in 1970.’ In many instances, 
employment is influenced by two factors: where the 
graduate is prepared to work and the area in which 
employment is available. The demand for certain 
graduates is higher in some areas than others, just 
as competition in the urban and suburban areas is 
higher than the rural and less populated areas. 
University graduates who combine specialization, 
such as engineering and business degrees, may find 
more job opportunities open to them in either 
administration, sales or engineering.~~ 

Even new doctoral graduates are finding that there has 
been a Significant tightening of the job market in 1970. A 
number of factors are influencing this situation, including 
continued expansion in the supply of new doctoral graduates, 
the decreasing "brain-drain" from Canada and, finally, an 
increasing number of doctoral graduates who are non-Canadians 
seeking employment in Canada. 

While it is unlikely that many of these doctoral graduates 
will remain unemployed, it is increasingly clear that they | 
may well be under-employed. The questions here are complex 
and call for a Breage study of the whole issue of doctoral 


candidate production and employment in Canada. Among the 
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problems to be examined are the possibilities for creating 
new employment opportunities in Canadian society for such 
doctoral graduates, the relationship of our present immigra- 
tion policy to the question, and the suitability of the 

type of training received by doctoral candidates in various 
fields at this time. 

These quite recent commentaries reflect a growing aware- 
ness that there is a problem in the employment of university 
graduates. The range of discussion suggests that the problem 
is a general one affecting both undergraduate and graduate 
degree holders. A major limitation of the pertinent material 
available at this time, however, is a lack of hard data on 
how different types of university graduates are faring in the 
labour market. 

ft as our contention that it is important: not) to viewer. 
linkage between systems of post-secondary education and the 
labour market as being in any sense Simplistic. On the other 
hand, tsis important to avoid ‘studies that are -too 
specifically focussed on a particular population; such studies 
are not useful for forming generalizations. The present 
study attempts to achieve an optimal balance between the 
extremes of generality and specificity. We are limiting 
ourselves to undergraduate degree holders with either B.A.'s 
or eee but this category in itself is a broad one and 
affords much opportunity for comparisons and examinations of 
variations within the population. A study such as this can 


then be repeated with other segments of the educational 
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system-labour market linkage, for example, holders of graduate 
degrees. 

In short, we contend that the most desirable strategy for 
gaining an understanding of the linkage between systems of 
post-secondary education and the labour market is to build 
up systematic and comparable bodies of data pertaining to 
different identifiable aspects of the situation rather than 
attempting to make general pronouncements on the basis of 
impressionistic data. An overall strategy for a systems 
approach to education and the labour market would include at 
least the following three steps: (1) careful evaluation and 
synthesis of existing knowledge about educational systems, 
the labour market, and the linkage between the two; (2) the 
carrying out of carefully designed specific studies dealing 
with particular areas of the educational system-labour 
market linkage, such as the B.A. and B.Sc. university 
undergraduate population and the holders of doctoral degrees; 
(3) the development of creative policies addressed to the 
resolution or amelioration of these problems. 

In Chapter II, we proceed to a more detailed discussion 
of the design of the present study and how it attempts to 
advance knowledge in this area in a systematic way. Before 
proceeding to this discussion, however, we will briefly 
examine some of the general trends of change to be observed 
in systems of post-secondary education and the labour market 


in Canadian society in recent years. This discussion will 


serve aS a general backdrop to the more detailed study which 


hoetne principal concern of this -.report. 
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B. Trends in the Labour Force and Post-Secondary Education 


This section provides a brief review of some of the general 
processes of change and development in the Canadian labour 
force and post-secondary education in recent years. The goal, 
then, is not an exhaustive review of these areas but rather 
is to provide some indication of the general context within 
which we examine our more specific concern with a particular 


aspect of the educational system-labour market linkage. 


1. The Changing Labour Force 


A number of general statistical profiles of both the 
American and Canadian labour force illustrate the various 
changes in structure and composition that have occurred over 
"the past few years,°° These general trends have included the 
growth of the professions, the upgrading of skill levels in 
general, the growth of the white collar sector, and the 
Shrinkage of jobs in the low skill or labouring categories as 
well as the shrinkage of the agricultural sector. In Canada, 


24 25 have recorded 


more specific studies by Meltz and Ostry 
and analyzed patterns of educational upgrading in the 
Canadian labour force. Both of these studies present data 
which clearly illustrate the trend that, as time goes by, the 
Canadian labour force is becoming educationally upgraded. 


This upgrading process is more conspicuous in some occupa- 


tional categories than others. In general, the greatest 
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gains in educational upgrading have been made at the white- 
collar level, particularly at the "managerial level." ‘The 
professions still retain the highest proportion of the educated 
wien a system occupational category although the continued 
rate Of educational upgrading.in the professions has been 
Slower overall than for the managerial category.~° 
While these studies provide us with some guidelines con- 
cerning the changing educational requirements associated with 
the labour market, they are not sufficiently specific to 
permit the association of given types or units of education 
Wien, Specific jobs or job. categories. ‘Thus, on, thesbasmeno: 
such studies, it is not possible to say if the educational 
upgrading of the occupational category "manager" means that a 
greater demand is thereby generated for, say, university 
graduates in business administration. In sum, then, studies 
such as those conducted by Meltz and Ostry provide evidence 
to suggest that increasing educational qualifications will 
be associated with most jobs. However, when we wish to 
understand the linkage between education and jobs in more 
Specific terms or for a more specific population such as 
university undergraduate degree holders, then more specific 
studies must be carried out within the general framework. 
Just as the educational requirements associated with 
jobs change over time, so do the patterns of supply and 
demand associated with jobs change over time. A major 


approach to the estimation of future demand in given 


Lid 


occupational categories is manpower forecasting. In the 

simplest terms, manpower forecasting involves extrapolating 

a past trend into the future under a given set of assumptions. 
Clearly, such a procedure is not without risks. In an 

analysis of projections of the demand for engineers in Canada 

and Ontario, Skolnik and McMullen observed that: "These 

projections are based on the extrapolation of past trends 

eng «as. such, they do not take vaccount of maj Jor-structuraL 

changes in the factors affecting the demand for engineers. 

One such factor may be the development and rapid expansion 

of the colleges of applied arts and technology and corres- 

ponding increased availability of technologists and 

technicians who might be substituted for engineers in some 

positions."*/ 
In addition to unforeseen structural changes, the assump- 


tions under which forecasts are made may simplify or other- 
Wise distort’ empirical reality. In A Projection of Manpower 


Requirements by Occupation in 1975: — Canada and Its, Regione, 


B. Ahamad notes: 
At the outset, it should be noted that the 
projections are based on a number of assumptions, 
which are often not explicitly stated, and that 
it is possible to derive reasonable alternative 
projections simply by changing some of these 
assumptions. In addition, the basic data used in 
making the projections are subject to unknown 


errors, some of which may be quite large. Because 


ao 


of this, the projections will probably need to 
be revised from time to time as better data become 
available.*® | 

Some of the major limits and uses of manpower forecasts 
are succinctly put by Watson and Butorac: 

All these (forecasts) share certain characteristics. 

ALT produce highly unreliable figures, if one is 

Concerned with specific figures for any time’ point. 

They are roughly accurate for trend, and when 

rounded their calculations are useful. However, 

with the present state of the art, predicting future 

requirements of any nature is primitive. Skill and 

reliability can only be developed, in our opinion, 

by engaging constantly in this work, producing many 

sets of calculations by a variety of methods, and 

comparing and adjusting, them over the years...) Ald 

methods require detailed statistical data which do 

not exist in Canada.-” 

In short, the present state of the art in manpower fore- 
casting does not permit the making of extremely reliable 
projections. Nonetheless, manpower forecasting does permit 
the making of general predictions with regard to changing 
patterns of supply and demand in the labour force and, as 
‘such, is ak ae 


Despite limits, then, studies of the manpower forecasting 


kind have yielded a number of general predictions about the 
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future structure of the Canadian labour force. In 1968, 
Meltz and Penz conducted a study design to project Canada's 
manpower needs for 1970 using data from 1961 as a base line. 
Their<major ‘findings are that"... . the most outstanding 
characteristics of the projections of the occupational groups 
are the relative increases of professional and clerical 
workers, the rapid growth of the industries intensively using 
service occupations, the increasing relative utilization of 
managers in nearly all industry divisions, the declining 
relative use of labourers in the secondary industries, and 
the contraction of employment opportunities in the primary 
industries."~° 

In the national projections carried out by Ahamad, the 
following observations are made in the section dealing with 
required manpower inflow for the period 1961-1975: 

. . that the required manpower inflow is projected 

to be largest for craftsmen, production process and 

related workers. Professional and technical occupa- 

tions are the next highest, followed by service and 

recreation occupations and clerical occupations. In 

all the primary occupations, except miners, quarry- 

men and related workers, the required manpower inflow 

is negative, indicating a net outflow of manpower; 

once again, this is largest for farmers and farm 

workers. These trends are evidently quite congruent 


with the labour force trends depicted in other studies. 
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A study by Watson and Butorac used 1961 as a base yéar and 
projected manpower requirements within various occupational 
categories to neee. >. The projections by Watson and Butorac 
differ from those of Meltz and Peng and Ahamad in that they 
Puee.Ouy tie province of Ontario only. “Table J:14i15 reproduced 
from the study by Watson and Butorac and provides data on 
compound annual rates of growth in various professional and 
technical occupations in Ontario for the period 1951-1996" 

A number of interesting trends are to be observed in the 
Bable but, in particular, it should .be noted that beginnume 
in 1971, projected growth rates begin to taper off for such 
occupations as secondary school teaching, elementary school 
teaching, librarianship, and social welfare workers. These 
fields, particularly the teaching fields, have in the past 
been major consumers of university undergraduate degree 
holders. 

In conclusion, it is suggested that the manpower fore- 
casting approach is useful for depicting in rather gross 
tenms trends in the labour market... These trends may “be 
retated, again in. ja rather gross way, to trends, an, the 
supply of educated persons with the result that the general 


dimensions of the labour market-educational system linkage 


may be identified. 


Table 2s) 
Compound Annual Rates of Growth in Professional 


and Technical Occupations, Ontario, 1951-86 (%) 


Occupation 1951-61 to Go8 — 7/1 T9731 TO 6-66 
cee ee ouet 4.00 3.43 3.25 328 
engineers 
Architects 4,34 5.08 4.39 4.60 
Surveyors aM 4.24 4.00 4.00 
Technicians Soy © S750 S256 
Draftsmen Spe So j3.08 
Physical scientists 4.43 4.52 4.50 
Biologists and 
agracultural A ea! be) Sy 3s: Sele 
professionals 
SCO re a 9.65 12 ay 6.58 8.33 
college principals 
Secondary school 9.33 9.48 1.47 4.02 
teachers 
Elementary school 6.05 2.10 1.49 4.62 
teachers 
a ase ee ane 3.00 3.00 3.00 
instructors, n.e.S. 
Librarians 4.84 AS Se 97 4732 
BER 2) oS) deine ae Nate ee oie 
surgeons 
Dentists ASRS: Sip Se! Brel: 3. Oar 
Pharmacists Sols eRe, Seco 
ASG EEE ey ule 1.49 1.49 1.48 Ton 
Ciiycopractors 
Optometrists “xe es 2 Led as Vee 
Nurses, graduate O07 2.45 Yar 8's, PIP SESS, 
Nurses, in training 4.16 Br t2 ae 85 3.02 
Dietitians ao5 Dee 5. 00 50G 
Physiotherapists Lao 3.44 4.89 
Occupational 
iierapists g/ Sh) 2.43 4.03 
Medical laboratory 
technicians ae ras aA aie 
Radiological 
Awa atc Seo Dy ADi) 20 
Medical record 
He ese vc 3.99 3.99 3.99 
Medical social 
ee Gs Oil 4.74 Ue: 
Dental hygenists ee 2190 9.615 13:5 93 
Dental technicians Wp site: SoZ. SrOur Sea 
pepeeepool ss 5.97 4.81 oo 


professionals 


Pat 
Tabpley lea s4Cont.) 
oe ee ee oe SE a ae a NRL Cy Th 


Occupation 19 O16 1 eter ee IRB 251i LI GLse6 


SS Sst recesses erasers resins 


Lawyers and notaries Spite ve: 3.49 Sete he Bi a 
Clergymen and 
aaeseing | pass 6 Le oo 25 [RSS 
Brothers and nuns an lA de O lead IE SIs) 
Other religious 
sea Sheed KS es OO 0.99 Is 00 
Commercial artists 3.39 3y5 Sh) 335.0 3.46 
Other artists and 
cone, ee aes 6.256 6.48 4.48 528 
Authors, editors B08 Nigay is see 3.99 
and journalists 
Musicians and music 3.28 2.25 2.00 2.10 
teachers 
ee eae eOree Eairou aneeo Sok 
auditors 
Actuaries eeu a)0 Feel EPA wy 8) 
Statisticians ena 9..00 62/50 Gps tS) 
Economists ae 5.99 6.00 6.00 
Computer programers <a Lhe OL 4.01 L269 
Social welfare 7.42 8 Sg fe Sos .00 
workers 
Professionals, 3.00 hatays eure 
neous. re ‘ 
ape OW EA rate 5.56 3.94 2.98 3923 
averages) 


Source: C. Watson and J. Butorac, Qualified Manpower TR 
Ontario; ‘96l1<=1986 2(Toronto:- OelvS..b.5)- soe 
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2. Change and Development in Canadian Post-Secondary Education 


The decade of the 1960s in Canada was a period of rapid 
growth for post-secondary education. An increasing propor- 
tion of Canada's young people are to be found in schools and 
universities. A growing proportion is involved in post- 
secondary education and there has, in general, been a widen- 
rb ate pews Pvece sonal options available and an upgrading of the 
teachers and facilities associated with such options. As the 
Canadian society continues to industrialize and modernize, 
demand for technical competence and higher levels of knowledge 
continues to increase, particularly apparent from our earlier 
discussion of educational upgrading in the Canadian labour 
force. The post-war baby boom, of course, also served to 
increase the number of young people consuming educational 
services during the decade of the 60s. In addition, the 
cold war and frequent news of Soviet technical and scientific 
achievements served to generate an ambiance in which educa- 
tion and educational development were felt to be vital to 
Maintain the Western democratic way of life. The latter 
ideology was perhaps more pervasive in the United States 
than in Canada but it cannot be denied that it influenced 
the development of post-secondary education in Canada. 

Table 1:2, taken from a study by ZsSigmond and Wenade a a 
shows the dramatic increase in full-time enrolment between 
1951 and 1968 for all forms of post-secondary educationein 


Canada. In addition to the increase in student numbers, the 


Source: 


Table. se 2 


Record and Prospects of Post-Secondary Full-Time 


Enrolment, )-Ganada, 1951-52, 


University 


Non-University 
Teachers Colleges 
Nurses Diploma Courses 
Technical Institute 
and Community Colleges 


Total Non-University 
Including Teachers 
Colleges 

Excluding Teachers 
Colleges 


Tot at 


1967-68, 1980-81 
Actual 

1951-52 1967-68 
63,000 Z262.,00:0 
8,000 2/377 00:0 
15 0.06 24°,06:0 
4,000 64,000 
27,000 Lie 000 
20,7000 88,000 
OL O00 3/25, 000 


Projected 
1980-81 
7501-000 

a 
3.17060 
349,000 
380,000° 


380,000 


Ly 13070 60 


By 1980-81, enrolment in teachers colleges has been 
projected as nil because it was assumed that teachers 
colleges would be fully amalgamated with universities 
by that time. Enrolment in such teachers colleges as 
might be in existence in 1980-81 would be regarded as 
included in the projection of university enrolment. 


Z.E. Zsigmond and C.J. Wenaas, Enrollment in 


Bancacronal institutions sbyserovince, soo lsoe 


to 1980-81 (Ottawa, 
Ganada, 2970), 29% 


Economic Council of 
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table also illustrates the dramatic rise of community colleges 
across Canada. The trend toward continued growth and expan- 
sion, with the exception of the separate teachers colleges, 

is clearly reflected in the figures under the 1980-81 projec- 
tion offered by Zsigmond and Wenaas in the table. As for 


Onterto, ‘Pable.1:3; taken-from Watson anduQuazm’s Ontario 


Diaversuty anducollege Enrollment Projections Jco 1981/82°4 


shows that, based on the trend of the past five years, 
full-time university undergraduate enrolment will be 27.90 
percent of the -18-21.age group in 98h. 

In addition to such indications of continued growth in 
the supply of individuals with university undergraduate 
degrees, it is also important to remember that the colleges 
of applied arts and technology are also exhibiting continued 
growth. >> While the community colleges are not a direct 
concern of this report, it must be remembered that at least 
a proportion of their graduates will come to compete in the 
labour market with university undergraduate degree holders. 
The exact extent to which employers may come to substitute 
community college graduates for university undergraduate 
degree holders is unknown. Data in this area need to be 
gathered. °° However, the increasing number of community 
college graduates is a factor that cannot be ignored. 

In part, continued growth in the post-secondary education 
sector may also be pecan as the barriers or impediments 


to entering programs of post-secondary education are broken 


down. Although there are differing views about the extent 


Undergraduate Enrolment in Ontario 


of Past Five Years: 


Table 1:3 


(Based on Trend 


Full-time Undergraduate 


Enrolment as a Percentage of 18-21 Age Group) 


Academic Year 
Beginning 


1968 
2.00 
1970 
oS Ta ba 
LON 2 
17.3 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1529 e)| 
1973 
BOS 
1980 
1981 


Source: 


18-21 Age 


Group 


484,450 
484,300 
491,520 
506, 9°30 
529,620 
55157 210 
SM oH pal WPA) 
596,040 
613,640 
630,780 
6397500 
652,150 
664,500 
67072120 


Full-Time 
Undergraduate 
Enrolment 


7d 7000 

84,800 

924,200 
40719 0:0 
ee OO 
dE LORY) 
13 2572200 
141,000 
149,700 
158,300 
165,000 
172,600 
180,700 
187,000 


Enrolment 
as? a%s- Of wise o 
21 Age Group 

£5.90 
A ere 9) 
L829 
20 a0 
21 kG 
22500 
PRP SS 
23°00 
24.40 
rete! 
25% 0 
26.00 
ag 88 
PAP Mesh) 


Cee Watson andeS:) OUazi, ~Ontarloy Univers. tywend 
College Enrollment Projections to 1981-82 (Toronto, 


Oo Bi, 


1969). 
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to which access to post-secondary education is being equalized, 
there is little doubt that programs of financial assistance 
such as the Ontario Student Awards Program have served to 
place post-secondary education within the reach of a greater 
proportion of the population. The more complex debate 
Surrounding the access question is summarized in a recent 
paper by the present author and Lorna Marsden. >! 

A further trend of change within the post-secondary 
educational sector which has implications for the educational 
system-labour market link is the trend toward increasing 
generalism in university curriculum. 7% Basically, the present 
trend in university curriculum may be Maaihe ieee! oe being 
increasingly away from set courses and sequential requirements 
toward a more liberal and diverse system in which the 
individual student has greater choice. 

While it is doubtful if one can argue that university 
training in Ontario was ever strictly vocational in character, 
it is nonetheless possible to identify earlier conditions 
under which the content of university degrees was much more 
oriented toward vocational requirements. At the University 
of Toronto, for example, the honours bachelor degree with 
its emphasis upon taking a great many courses in a single 
core area represented a pre-professional training program. 

Such concentrated programs, however, became less relevant 
with the systematic upgrading of qualifications required in 


the various occupational fields to which such programs were 
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related. The trend toward greater curriculum generality 
emerges most clearly in arts and science university programs 
and gives every indication of being likely to continue. 
Viewing the vocational implications of education from the 
employer's side, the proposition that increasing levels of 
education result in increased vocational capacities is 
extensively questioned by Ivar Berg in Education and Jobs: 


ae Berg's study is based on a 


ihe Great Training Robbery. 
wide range of American data. Among the major findings he 

sets Penta are: (1) there is a growing number of workers 
who have more education than they need to perform their jobs 
well, in some cases more than the employers themselves regard 
as desirable; (2) salaries are not necessarily related to 
education, many teachers and social workers, for example, 

earn less than plumbers and professional athletes; (3) an 
employee's productivity does not vary systematically with his 
years of formal education particularly when experience is 
taken into account; (4) the rate of turnover is positively 
associated with high education; (5) upper and middle level 
employees are not the only ones who are over-qualified for 
their jobs; among workers in lower skilled jobs, dis- 
satisfaction was found to increase as educational levels 

rose; (6) ‘better educated employees are often rated as less 
productive; (7) the practice of basing teachers' salaries on 
the credits they get toward higher degrees actually encourages 


teachers not to teach since those who feel over-trained tend 
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to seek administrative positions or better-paying jobs in 
industry. Furthermore, this practice impedes the upgrading 
of teacher qualifications by guaranteeing schools of educa- 
tion a steady supply of students, thereby relieving them of 
pressure to offer better courses; and, finally, (8), in the 
armed forces, it was found that high school graduates were 
not uniformly and markedly superior to non-graduates and 
that training on the job was more important than educational 
credentials, 

To question the vocationally specific component of higher 
education, however, is not necessarily to suggest that such 
education somehow lacks relevance to daily life and work. 

It is perhaps an indication that we need to replace the term 
"vyocationalism" with some broader term such as "life skills." 
In discussing the general relationship between the economy 
and the educational system in the United States, Trow 
observes: 

The gains of special relevance to economic growth 

are not merely the technical skills acquired in 

schools, but perhaps of increasing importance, in 

adaptability to new circumstances, and in general, 

capacities for solving problems and initiating 

action. We can only get an adequate appreciation 

of the characteristics of educated men when we 

reflect on the conservatism, rigidity, and passiv- 


ity that is characteristic of people with very 
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little formal education, especially in their 
relations to the formal institutions of the 
society. 
Trow further argues that: 
What mass higher education can do, and is already 
doing, is to enable the American people to 
recognize and then deal with the problems of a 
complex, bureaucratic society: individually, by 
Pooviding men: with the ‘flexibility to modify their 
life plans in a rapidly changing society--to roll 
with the punch, so to speak, by enabling them to 
perceive the need for changes in public responses 
to such problems as urban renewal, race relations, 
public welfare, mental health--to the host of 
problems that arise or become more acute with the 
growing complexity and inter-dependency of our 
society.“ 
In an important sense, then, these comments point to some 
of the non-economic benefits to be derived from higher 
education. A major problem in educational research and 
policy-making at the present time is that these non-economic 
benefits, although of increasing importance, are immensely 
difficult to measure. *7 Such problems of measurement will 
have to be at least in part resolved before it will be 
possible to discuss in a meaningful fashion what the various 


component parts of higher education might be and how these 


component parts would relate to different orders of social 


goals. 
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Si. 


Summary 


Figure 1:1 attempts to summarize the general theoretical 
framework in terms of which this study has been approached. 
In this chapter, we have argued that the linkage between 
higher education and jobs is becoming increasingly problem- 
atic. We have suggested that the most effective way of 
assembling systematic data with regard to this problem is to 
design studies that are neither too general nor too specific 
but which bear upon strategic parts of the educational 
system-labour market linkage. It is contended that the 
present study of B.A. and B.Sc. graduates represents such 
an approach. 

We have also discussed some of the general trends of change 
in both Canadian post-secondary education and the labour 
force. Our comments are by no means intended as an exhaust- 
ive analysis of either of these two complex systems but 
rather as an attempt to identify some principal themes which 
will serve as general background to the ensuing specific 
analysis. 

In discussing the educational system, for example, we 
refer to such patterns as continued growth and change in the 
anticipated outcome of an increased supply of individuals 
holding university undergraduate degrees. The emergence and 
growth of the colleges of applied arts and technology was 


also referred to with specific reference to the fact that 
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this may have implications for new patterns of competition 

in the labour market which will affect university under- 
graduate degree holders. Changing patterns of access to 
higher education and the changing content of higher education 
were also referred to. 

With regard to the labour force, a number of trends were 
examined including oyerall patterns of change in‘ structure 
and composition, the educational upgrading of the labour 
force, changing patterns of demand and the attempts made by 
manpower forecasters to cope with these. Another factor that 
must be taken into account is employer practices and 
preferences. On the basis of impressionistic data, we believe 
that employers are placing more emphasis on providing in-house 
programs of training rather than looking to the university 
undergraduate degree holder as a vocationally trained person. 
However, lack of data in this area limits the extent to 
which we are able to make informed judgements. 

As depicted in Figure 1:1, these and other general 
structural features of the educational system and the labour 
market interact to determine the structure and nature of the 
linkage between the two systems. It is at this point that 
the individual university undergraduate degree holder enters 
the picture. To a large extent, the experience of the 
graduate is influenced by the structural nature of the 
linkage. However, as he moves from one system to another, 


many of the individual outputs he brings to the situation 
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influence how he experiences the linkage. Thus, in times of 
a tight market, certain types of training may be preferred 
over others, or employers may give preference to graduates 
with higher academic standards. Men may find it easier to 
obtain a higher level position than women and their promotion 
and salary prospects may be better. 

We are not suggesting that the structural linkage between 
the educational system and the labour market determines 
entirely the experience of the individual. Indeed, there are 
obviously a number of variations in terms of different types 
of individual background characteristics and training. It 
is the major purpose of this study to discover how B.A. and 
B.Sc. graduates fare in the labour market. In addition, we 
are concerned to discover the sources of variation within 
this population, that is, how do different types of B.A. and 
B.Sc. graduates fare within the labour market. 

This, then, constitutes the general theoretical framework 
of the study. In Chapter II, we proceed to a more detailed 


discussion of the specific study design. 
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Introduction 


In this chapter, the study methods and data base of the 
research are outlined in three sections. 

The first section reviews a number of alternative 
strategies for studying the relationship between educational 
and occupational life experiences. The comparison of these 
methods leads to the rationale for the particular study 
method selected for this research, that is, historical 
cohort analysis. 

“The second section outlines the techniques by which the 
data were gathered and analyzed with particular reference 
to the procedures followed in developing the questionnaire, 
obtaining a representative sample, and maximizing response. 

Finally, the third section summarizes the principal 
questions to which the research was addressed, including: 
(1) Do more recent graduates find their education less 

relevant to their occupation than their earlier 
COUNnTEY Darts: 
(2) Are any trends to be observed in the types of 
fields studied by undergraduate degree holders? 
(3) What are the major patterns of financial support 
for university undergraduate degree training 
now as opposed to ten years ago? 
(4) Are more recent graduates more likely to have 


been part-time or full-time students than their 


(6) 


(7) 


(9) 


(10) 
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earlier counterparts? 

Are recent graduates more likely to enter post- 
graduate training than their earlier counterparts 
and, if so, how do they finance such training? 

To discover if more recent graduates have more 
difficulty obtaining jobs after graduation than 
their earlier counterparts. 

To discover if more recent graduates obtain lower 
status jobs upon graduation than their earlier 
CoMnpterparts:. 

To discover which methods of job seeking were 
found most effective by university graduates and 
how these patterns have changed over time. 

To discover if there have been any shifts over 
time in the types of major employment sectors 
where university undergraduate degree holders 
Obtain. jobs. 

To obtain information on any experiences with 


unemployment our respondents may have had. 


Each of these questions, of course, implies a number of 


Subsidiary questions and does not represent a complete 


accounting of the goals of the research. It does, however, 


serve to point out the major questions or areas to which 


the research was directed. 
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A. Strategies for Analyzing Educational System-Labour Market 
Linkages 


In order to evaluate our thesis that there is a growing 
disjunction between the labour market and the educational 
system, particularly that part of the educational system 
given over to university general arts and science training, 
it is necessary to consider some of the strategies for 
conceptualizing the linkage between the two systems. 
Accordingly, five such strategies will now be reviewed and 
our rationale advanced ae selecting a particular method of 


proceeding. 


TAS Se ructural Focus 


As we employ the term, the structural focus calls for an 
identification of different structural features of both the 
educational and the labour market systems with the end in 
view of discovering the linkages that obtain between such 
structural features. Thus, for example, one might identify 
the content of a particular educational program and try to 
link this up with the training requirements of a particular 
occupation or occupational group. We consider this 
approach to be of limited utility for a number of reasons. 
First, given the complex nature of the systems in question, 
it is difficult to establish very precise linkages between 


ditferent structural features. Second, in complex systems 
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there is a tremendous amount of interaction between the 
component parts of the system. This renders it extremely 
difficult to identify discrete input or output linkages 
between any two given systems. Third, there are serious data 
gaps which make the whole enterprise questionable. The 
absence, for example, of a systematic study of the practices 
of Canadian employers means that we lack data on the extent 
to which such employers place emphasis on skills acquired 
through education, or, alternatively, in-house training or 
some mix of the two. Thus while we would contend that 
structural inventories of large-scale systems are of great 
importance in identifying general trends and providing back- 
ground to more specific analyses, we do not feel that it is 
at this level of generality that the issue of systematic 


linkages can be most fruitfully pursued. 


2. The Supply and Demand Forecasting Approach 


In Chapter I, manpower forecasts were discussed and supply 
forecasts were dealt with in terms of educational enrolment 
projections. We have already referred to the limits and 
merits of the forecasting approach. It remains to be said 
here that we do not think it presents a useful technique for 
obtaining a very precise grip on the nature of the linkage 
between the educational system and the labour market. This 


is so for a number of reasons. First, as we have pointed 
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out earlier, such projections are frequently based on differ- 
ent or otherwise incomparable assumptions. Second, the 
existing technology of supply and demand forecasting is such 
that the end products are highly likely to be rather gross 
estimates. Third, we simply do not know enough about how 
different types and units of education link up with different 
sorts of occupational requirements. The link between 
education and jobs is neither precise nor random. As we shall 
argue, the analysis of the linkage between education and 

jobs calls for the involvement of variables not normally 


subsumed by the projection approach. 


3. | .The Cross-Sectionadi Approach 


The cross-sectional approach to the study of the linkage 
between educational systems and the labour market would 
involve taking a sample of persons in a given occupation 
Or group of occupations and then attempting to learn more 
about how their past education relates to what they are 
presently doing. Probably the most important Canadian study 
Srethis type is'-to be found in the recent publication of 
the Department of Manpower and Immigration, Canada's Highly 
Qualified Manpower Resources. > This report is based on a 
1967 study of some 91,000 scientists and engineers in Canada. 
This survey gathered substantial information on the educa- 
tional background and occupational experiences of respondents 


as well as gathering standard demographic data such as age, 
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sex, marital status, citizenship and so on. The major report 
resulting from the survey assembles a considerable amount of 
basic information on highly gualified manpower in Canada 
including the characteristics of highly qualified manpower in 
Canada and the flows of highly qualified manpower. A section 
of the report is given over to assembling basic information 
on scientists and engineers. Another section is concerned 
with health, law and education manpower. Without in any way 
detracting from the general excellence of this study or the 
valuable data base line it provides, it must nonetheless be 
observed that it shares the problem common to all cross- 
sectional research, that is, it presents a "Snap-shot" of a 
state of affairs at a given point in time. It provides 
information on how different types of highly qualified man- 
power are deployed in the labour force. What it cannot do 

is identify those variables and their operation that have 

Ted" to che: observed. deployment... This may. orsmayenot bem 
serious problem depending upon one's concerns. If one is 
primarily interested in discovering how and where highly 
qualified manpower is deployed in the labour force, the 

study is highly suitable to these purposes. If one is more 
concerned with investigating the changing linkages between 
educational systems and the labour force, the study lacks 

che trend or longitudinal focus that would facilitate thames 
This 1s not to say, of course, that it would not serve sue 
valuable base line for further studies of highly qualified 


manpower in Canada. 
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es Longitudinal Studies 


Without question, the most effective means of studying the 
linkage between the educational system and the labour market 
is through the method of longitudinal research. Ideally, one 
would first interview students in their early years of 
university and ascertain their occupational expectations and 
aspirations. Detailed data could also be gathered on the 
types of vocationally relevant training they received. The 
same students would then be followed up after they entered 
the labour market. Data would be gathered on the kinds of 
jobs they obtained, the degree of difficulty they experienced 
in obtaining such jobs, and the extent to which they felt 
that their educational preparation had been adequate or 
inadequate in preparing them for the world of work. 

The research strategy in such a case is that of using the 
experience of the individual or a number of individuals as 
a means of analyzing and understanding the inter-relationships 
between two large-scale systems within the society, in this 
case the educational system and the labour market. Such a 
form of analysis can tell us a great deal about the nature 
of systemic linkages. However, it does not tell us every- 
thing. Therefore it is of,considerable importance that 
ato an approach be supplemented by an analysis of the 
structures themselves, as well as the individuals who pass 


through such structures. 
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Unfortunately, the kind of longitudinal research referred 
to is not carried out very frequently. There are a number 
of reasons for this, but perhaps the two major reasons are, 
first, that it is exceedingly expensive and, second, that it 
is often difficult for researchers to commit the considerable 
periods of time demanded by the longitudinal design. 

Strictly speaking, there are no Canadian studies that 
qualify as longitudinal analyses of linkages between the 
educational system and the labour market. One study that 
comes closest, the Atkinson Study, was based upon an 
investigation of 9,573 students enrolled in Grade 13 in the 
public and private secondary schools of Ontario in 1955=56ne 
Dreekh. Wo ..Jackson, in the preface tothe first reponcmor 
this research, described the study as follows: 

The Atkinson study of utilization of student 

resources is an analytical survey designed to 

identify intellectual, personal and background 

characteristics of a large group of Ontario 

Grade 13 students, and to follow the careers of 

these students for a period of two years after 

the completion of the Grade 13 year in school, in 

order to evaluate their success in university 

courses, in other kinds of further education, and 

in employment. Inter-relationships between basic 

information and follow-up data should lead to the 


discovery of more effective means of predicting 


of 


success or failure in various fields, of endeavour. 

This information will facilitate sound guidance 

for young people in their choice of careers. 

Universities and other educational institutions 

will have a basis for improving their admission 

policies.” 

As may be seen from this description, the Atkinson study 
was concerned with the following-up of Grade 13 students and 
would therefore appear to be outside our concern with the 
university educational system. However, it should be pointed 
out that if students can be followed up in two years time, 
as they were in the Atkinson study, then they can also be 
followed up in ten years time, after which time a proportion 
of them will have completed university training.and proceeded 
into the labour market. Regrettably, we have only been able 
to discover one further follow-up use of the Atkinson data. 
This is a study by W.A. Cruikshank and T.J. Wigney entitled 
"A Follow-up Study of Atkinson Students Who Became Secondary 
School Teachers."* 

While this study gives us some data on the social 
characteristics of those students who chose secondary school 
teaching as a career, it provides no information on the 
extent to which they did or did not find their university 
frainingta useful preparation for. Ehis, type of work, 

Longitudinal studies such as the Atkinson study provide 
an invaluable base for continuing longitudinal work. The 


Cruikshank and Wigney study, however, represents the only 
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further utilization of the data and, at the present time, it 
does not appear that the original data still exist. 

The Carnegie study is another Canadian longitudinal study 
to be noted. However, as may be seen from the description 
below, the study is not addressed to the university educa- 
tional system or labour market experiences. 

During 1959-60, the 90,719 Grade 9 students 

enrolled in, virtually “all, of the secondary schools 

in Ontario, both public and private, were given a 

battery of tests and questionnaires, with a view 

to estimating Ontario's future human resources 

through the measurement of their aptitudes, inter- 

ests and personality characteristics. In succeed- 

ing years, the pattern of testing was repeated until 

the students completed high school; there is now 

a 12-tape data bank containing a record of the 

progress of these 90,719 students over their high 

school years. 

These data represented an exceedingly useful analysis of high 
school students over the period in question. However, none 
of the students were followed up past Grade 12. 

The absence of Canadian longitudinal studies led to an 
exploration of other literature. The result of this investi- 
gation was a detailed examination of three studies conducted 
in the United States. 

In 1957, all high school seniors in Wisconsin were surveyed 


concerning their educational and occupational aspirations and 
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a number of potentially related topics. In 1964, 
Professor W.H. Sewell of the University of Wisconsin carrted 
outsa Follow-up study of a random sample of ‘10,321 of these 
students. AS Sewell puts it, "the purpose of the follow-up 
study was to obtain information on the educational and 
occupational attainments of the students since high school 
graduation."° To date, however, Sewell has focussed almost 
exclusively on the data pertaining to educational attainments 
and, in consequence, his study did not provide immediately 
useful guidelines to our own. Nonetheless, the conduct of 
this study has not been uninfluenced by Sewell's procedures, 
particularly with regard to the follow-up procedures he used. 
Specifically, Sewell used two mailed follow-ups and, where 
those failed, turned to telephone follow-ups as the last 
PesOnt, 

The second American study we examined in detail was the 
1970 monograph Education and Employment by L.M. Sharpe. / 
The population on which Sharpe's study is based is all June, 
1958 graduates from all four-year degree-granting colleges 
and universities in the United States. Names and addresses 
Oieo>, 0960 B.A. and first professional’ degree holders) were 
obtained from 1,244 schools. In addition, names and 
addresses were obtained for 10,996 holders of M.A.'s and’ 
second level professional degrees from the same schools. 
Unfortunately, Sharpe provides no data as to what sort of 


return rate these figures represent relative to the total 
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population. In any event, Sharpe proceeded.in 1960 to send 
mailed questionnaires to all the individuals for whom she 
had names and addresses. Her response rate was approx- 
imately 65 per cent. A further follow-up study by means of 
mailed questionnaires was conducted in 1963 with a 
stratified sample of 23,309 cases drawn from the respondents 
to the 1960 survey. This second phase of the study obtained 
an 83 per cent response rate. 

Sharpe found that five years after graduation, 9l per cent 
of male respondents and 50 per cent of female respondents were 
employed full-time. Females tended to become teachers almost 
regardless of their undergraduate major. Males, followed up 
two years after graduation, were almost likely to be 
teachers. However, in the second follow-up five years after 
graduation, the category "business" emerged as the major 
employer of males. In general, the graduates responding to 
the questionnaire found their education more relevant to 
Cheir oyObs in. 1960) than in wl963.. a ltshould vbe=noted, 
however, that the only method of analysis employed by Sharpe 
is relatively simple cross-tabulations without the use of 
statistical procedures that would help the reader evaluate 
the significance of the findings. 

The value of Sharpe's study is limited by virtue of the 
rather simple methodology employed and, of course, by the 
fact that the findings are now somewhat out of date. How- 


ever, an examination of Sharpe's research design proved 
p 
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helpful in designing our own approach and, in particular, 
avoiding pitfalls associated with this kind of research. 
Also, six of Sharpe's questions relating to university 
graduates' attitudes toward their education were adapted for 
the present survey. 

The final American study we examined was a longitudinal 
study of 1961 college graduates carried out under the 
auspices of the National Opinion Research Centre at the 
University of Chicago. A sample of 41,000 1961 graduates 
from 135 colleges and universities were sent self-administered 


questionnaires once a year from 1961 through 1564 


ail Iba Yo OL SREY 
6,000 of the 20,000 who had returned all four earlier 
questionnaires were sent a fifth one. The response rate of 
this wave was 81%. The first four waves of the study were 
largely devoted to career plans, career development, and 
job prarectoricti cs. 
The substance of this particular study was not directly 
applicable to the problem we are examining in a Canadian 
setting. Nonetheless, an examination of the general 
methodology employed in the NORC study provided helpful 
guidelines in the development of our own study design. In 
particular, the questionnaires used in the NORC study were 
examined in detail and influenced our _decision to include: 
attitudinal measures as well as purely objective measures in 
our Own questionnaire. 


We now proceed to a discussion of the actual design used 


in the present research, that is, historical cohort analysis. 
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5. Historical CohorteAnalysis 


This approach is similar to cross-sectional analysis in 
that the data are all taken at one point in time. However, 
an attempt is made to simulate the longitudinal dimension by 
sampling cohorts of individuals who have passed through a 
common experience at different points in time. Thus in 
this particular study we have followed up individuals who 
graduated from university in 1960, 1964 and 1968. One of 
our major concerns will be to determine the extent to 
which the employment opportunities and experiences of the 
1968 graduates differ from the graduates of other years. 

It is at this point that we have to note one of the major 
methodological problems associated with the historical 
Perort approach. That is, assuming we find real differences 
in the employment opportunities and experiences of 1968 
graduates as compared with, for example, 1960 graduates, 

the question then is how much of this variation is attribut- 
able to the passage of time as compared with, for example, 
the possibility that 1968 graduates may differ significantly 
from 1960 graduates and that these differences are the true 
source of any variations observed. Obviously the longitudinal 
design controls for this problem in that it is the same 
individual whom one follows up in, for example, 1960, 1964 
SC woo.) Lb S our contention that the historical cohort 
approach, used with appropriate controls, can enable the 


researcher to make some informed estimates about the extent 
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to which observed variations are attributable to differences 
in individuals as opposed to structural changes over time, 
such as the changing linkage between the educational system 
ence ene babour market. In short, it is readily. admitted 

that the historical cohort approach does not afford the same 
degree of control and precision that one obtains with longitud- 
inal research. On the other hand, the historical cohort 
approach is manifestly less expensive than longitudinal 
research and furthermore permits the more rapid formulation 
of answers to pressing problems. Furthermore, as we will 
return to in subsequently analyses, with the use of 
appropriate caution and control, the findings resulting 

from historical cohort analysis can approximate quite accept- 
able levels of reliability and validity. 

This, then, has been a resume of the general thinking 
which went into the overall design of the research. We turn 
now to a more detailed examination of the data and methods 
of the research and some specification of the hypotheses 


guiding the investigation. 
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B. Data and Methods 


This section outlines the principal methods used in the 
collection and processing of the data used in the study. 
Attention is given first to questionnaire design and content 
and follow-up procedures used with respondents. A discussion 
follows of the sampling frame and response rates obtained. 
There is a brief description of how the data were coded and, 
finally, a description of the mode of analysis used in this 


Gepore. 


ie Development ef Questionnaire 


In order to keep the costs of the study within reasonable 
parameters, it was decided that a mailed questionnaire would 
be used with our sample. The questionnaire, reproduced in 
Appendix 1, was developed after a review of the literature 
including the work of Sharpe, Sewell and the National Opinion 
Research Centre. The questionnaire falls into four major 
sections. The first is concerned with evaluating the 
attitudes of our respondents toward their educational and 
occupational experiences; the second section takes a detailed 
educational history; the third section takes a similar 
history with regard to the respondents' employment exper- 
iences; and the fourth section elicits detailed background 
information and, in large part, provides the wide range of 


independent variables used in the subsequent analysis. 
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The questionnaire has been designed in such a way as to 
capture the widest range of data possible. In addition, the 
questionnaire uses a format that is largely structured. Two 
factors influenced this decision. The first was an attempt 
to facilitate rapid and accurate completion of the question- 
naire. The second was to minimize the possibility for 
errors of interpretation during the coding process when 
responses to the questionnaire are transferred to code sheets 
and subsequently transferred to computer cards and tapes. 

The questionnaire was mailed out with an explanatory 
covering letter. Where necessary, two further mailed follow- 
ups were carried out. Copies of the initial contact letter 
and the two follow-up letters are to be found in Appendix 2. 


Finally, telephone follow-ups were used as a last resortee. 


ibe Sampling 


The central purpose of our research was to discover more 
about the changing educational and occupational experiences 
of a representative sample of university arts and science 
graduates in Ontario over the past ten years. Our first 
sampling decision, then, was to make a representative 
selection of institutions and to decide upon the graduating 
fore to be sampled in order to obtain an adequate overview 
of the processes of change. With regard to the question of 
selecting institutions, the following universities were 


selected on a purposive basis: University of Toronto, 
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Queen's University, McMaster University, and University of 
Waterloo. These universities vary in size and the types of 
populations they recruit and it was felt, in general, that 
they were reasonably representative of universities in 
Ontario. We then proceeded to select 1960, 1964 and 1968 as 
the years in which we would sample the graduates. As may be 
seen from Figure 2:1, detailed specification is made of 
institution, years, total numbers of both pass and honours 
arts and science, by year for each eeena er See the percentage 
sampled, the breakdown of the sample size by institution 

and year, and the pattern of response. As may be seen from 
the figure, the overall pattern of response is 4,042 cases 
returned out of 6,316. This represents a response rate of 
64.0 per cent which is considered to be highly satisfactory 
in social survey research of this kind. 

Despite the high rate of response, we were nonetheless 
concerned to ensure that there were no sources of systematic 
bias caused by non-response. During the telephone phase of 
our follow-up procedures, we took the opportunity to 
administer to those refusing to return the questionnaire a 
very short form of the questionnaire. This short form is 
reproduced in Appendix 3. An examination of the responses 
to this short form does not point to the existence of any 
systematic differences in those individuals who declined to 


return the questionnaire. 
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3 eVanc Odang 


The data were transferred from the completed questionnaires 
to Fortran code sheets. This process was carried out by 15 
coders who received common instructions but worked independent- 
ly from one another. In addition, one of the coders was 
appointed supervisor and carried out random checks of the 
work of other coders in order to assure a high degree of 
reliability and consistency in the aeGnte process. The 
complete code sheets were then used by keypunchers who 
transferred this data to machine-oriented cards. The results 
of the keypunching process were checked and verified. Finally, 
the computer cards were transferred to magnetic tapes for the 
purposes of computer analysis. Throughout the data processing 
phase of the project, special attention has been given to 
measures that would mitigate against random or systematic 


6rrorein the final=results: 


4. Design of the Analysis 


The ensuing chapters present and discuss the findings of 
this study in the areas of our respondents' attitudes toward 
the linkage between their education and jobs, the kinds of 
educational experiences they have had, and their experiences 
in the labour nae Basic distributions of our findings 


will be presented for all respondents in each of these areas. 
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The second level of analysis will involve examining these 
distributions in terms of the variables of sex and year of 
graduation. The sex control is essential because of the very 
different educational and occupational experiences of males 
and females. The use of the variable year of graduation, of 
course, represents an attempt to determine types and direc- 
tions of change experienced by university graduates over the 
past decade with reference to their educational and occupa- 
tional experiences and how these relate to one another. 

Where it proves relevant to do so, further controls will 
be applied within this analytical framework of sex and year 
Ofegraquation. —In particular, the action of the folvowung 
variables will be considered at relevant points in the 
analysis: respondent's socio-economic background in terms 
of father's education and father's occupation, the university 
from which the respondent graduated, the major field of 
study in which the respondent received his or her under- 
graduate degree, the respondent's self-estimation of the 
academic average the respondent received during the senior 
year of undergraduate study, and whether or not the under- 
graduate degree received was a general or honours degree. 

Given the way in which our sample was drawn and the 
procedures on measuring many of our major variables, thé 
chi square test of statistical significance may be usefully 
employed in interpreting those of our findings where two 


or more variables are cross-tabulated. For the purposes of 
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our report, any value of chi square beyond the .05 level is 
considered statistically significant (that is, there is a 
less than one chance in 20 that the association between the 
variable occurred by chance rather than being a statistically 
Significant relationship). The statistical significance of 
chi square has been provided on all tables where it was 
appropriate to use the test. It should also be noted that 
the total number of cases on which each table is based will 
vary from table to table. This is a result of the fact that 
not all respondents answered all questions or, because of 
differences in experience, not all questions applied to all 
respondents. 

Finally, we briefly comment on our approach to the 
measurement and classification of data on two aspects of 
jobs held by our respondents after graduation. The first 
of these is concerned with a means of classifying the general 
sector in which the respondent was employed. We were 
concerned in this research to develop a broad categorization 
of types of employers in order to make some assessment of 
how the employment patterns of university undergraduate 
degree holders have changed over time. Existing Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics classification systems were investigated 
including the Standard Industrial Classification Manual and 
the Occupational Classification Manual: Census of Canada, 
naga However, both of these classification systems were 


found to be too broad and include many industrial and 
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and occupational sub-classifications which would pts little 
relevance with regard to the employment patterns of univer- 
sity undergraduate degree holders. The classification system 
we have developed represents an attempt to compromise between 
a reasonable degree of generality while retaining relevance 
to the actual likely employment patterns of the population we 
are investigating. Thus, we have differentiated three modes 
of government employment. In addition, there are three 

modes of employment in the educational sector, one being 
elementary or secondary education, the second being univer- 
sity teaching or research, and the third being employment in 
any other kind of post-secondary institution such as, for 
example, a community college. The category "manufacturing 
industry" relates to employment in any sector where an actual 
physical, as opposed to service, product is produced. The 
four other employment sectors identified are transportation 
and communications, trade, finance, and service. 

The second aspect of full-time jobs after graduation that 
we wished to measure was the occupational prestige of these 
jobs in order to have some means of assessing the changing 
labour market value of undergraduate education. The 
occupational.prestige scale we have used is that developed 
by pe esaa ee Pineo and Porter and is based upon Canadian 
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Cy Major Questions to Which the Research is Directed 


The following is a list of the major questions to which 
the research is directed: 

(1) Do more recent graduates find their education less 
relevant to their occupation than their earlier 
COUN Ler partes: 

(2) Are there any trends to be observed in the types of 
fields studied by undergraduate degree holders? 

(3) What are the major patterns of financial support 
for university undergraduate degree training now as 
opposed to ten years ago? 

(4) Are more recent graduates more likely to have been 
part-time or full-time students than their earlier 
counterparts? 

(5) Are recent graduates more likely to enter post- 
graduate training than their earlier counterparts 
and, if so, how do they finance such training? 

(6) To discover if more recent graduates have more 
dvificurty obtaining {jobs aftersgqraduations.than 
their earlier counterparts. 

(7) To discover if more recent graduates obtain lower 
status jobs upon graduation than their earlier 
counterparts. 

(8) To discover which methods of job seeking were 
found most effective by university graduates and 


how these patterns have changed over time. 
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(9) To discover if there have been any shifts over 
time in the type of major employment sectors where 
university undergraduate degree holders obtain 
jobs. 

(10) To obtain information on any experiences with 
unemployment our respondents may have had. 

In addition, these questions will be sub-divided in the 
course of our search for sources of variation in terms of 
respondent's sex and year of graduation. Further sub- 
divisions of the research question will obtain at relevant 
points within that framework with reference to other 
variables such as respondent's socio-economic and educational 


background. 
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Introduction 


This chapter falls into two sections. The first is con- 
cerned with providing a brief overview of how the 4,000-plus 
respondents to this survey are distributed in terms of a 
number of principal dimensions such as age, sex and general 
social background. In the second section of the chapter, we 
investigate how certain of these basic characteristics have 
Shown any tendency toward change over the time periods our 
graduates are selected from, that is, 1960, 1964 and 1968. 
The major findings of this chapter are summarized below in 
pOoIntscLorm. 

(1) Overall, 56.2 per cent are male and 43.8 per cent 
are female. This sex ratio in university under- 
graduate arts and science education has not shown 
any Significant trend of change over the years 
with which our survey is concerned. 

(2) Overall, 83.8 per cent of our respondents are 
Canadian-born, 11.3 per cent are naturalized 
Canadians, and 4.9 per cent fall into the cate- 
gories of landed immigrant and "other." These 
ratios have shown little tendency to change 
over the years. 

(3) With regard to respondent's socio-economic 
background by father's education, we found that, 


overall, 22.9 per cent of the respondents had 


(4) 


(5) 
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fathers with 0-8 years of education, 32.9 per 
cent had fathers with 9-12 years of schooling, 
24.1 per cent had fathers with between 13 and 

Lot years “of schooling, “and. 20.1 -per cent had 
fathers with 16 or more years of schooling. 

With regard to trends of change, our data show 
that more recent graduates are more likely to 
nave. tathners railing, into thes i tos) 5 svears 

of schooling category and fewer with fathers 
having 16 or more years of schooling. 

Similarly, with regard to respondent's socio- 
economic background by father's occupation, we 
find an overall general trend in the direction 
of a greater proportion of 1968 graduates, as 
compared with 1960 graduates, having fathers 
with occupations falling toward the lower end 

of the socio-economic scale. The proportion of 
graduates with fathers having occupations falling 
toward the higher end of the scale has diminished 
somewhat between 1960 and 1968. 

In terms of the measures referred to under (3) 
and (4) above, it can be seen that the socio- 
economic base of recruitment to university 
Ghaneaeadieee arts and science education has 
broadened somewhat. It must be recognized, how- 


ever, that respondents with fathers having higher 


(6) 


(7) 
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degrees of education or prestigious jobs are still 
over-represented in the university population. 
For example, it may be seen from Table 3:5 in 
Appendix 4 that 24.0 per cent of our respondents 
had fathers with occupations in the highest pres- 
tige class. This proportion is substantially 
higher than the proportion found in this occupa- 
tional class in the normal population. See, for 
example, W.E. Kalbach and W.W. McVey, The 
Demograplive Bases Of Canadian, sOCLeELY “(TOronto, 
McGraw-Hill, 1971) 213-43. 
With regard to the varible size of respondent's 
home town, we find that less than 8.8 per cent 
of our sample came from communities of 1,000 to 
107000, 1526 per cent from communities or 10,7000 
to 50,000, 14.3 per cent from communities of 
50? 010:0'“to'-2 507,000; and 47.9. per cent* from’ commun> 
ities of greater than 250,000. 
With regard to the variable size of present home 
town, we find that':2 76 per “cent of our sample 
came from communities of less than 1,000, 5.8 per 
Cent, Lron commun) eres vor, 000 "to 10700057 L039 
per cent from communities of 10,000 to 50,000, 
22.6 per cent from communities of 50,000 to 
250,000, and 58.0 per cent from communities of 


greater than 250,000. 
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AS ~Basvtoe Distributions 


Tables 3:1 to 3:13 provide the most basic information 
about our respondents in terms of such variables as sex and 
socio-economic background. The tables are in Appendix 4. 

A brief description of the tables follows. 

From Table 3:1, it can be seen that the age distribution 
of our respondents is weighted toward the younger end of the 
scale. This simply reflects the fact that more students 
were enrolled in university in 1968 than in 1960 and, 
consequently, such younger graduates constitute a larger 
proportion of the sample. It should also be noted that the 
age breaks used are rather refined and that, for all practical 
purposes, we are dealing with an essentially homogeneous 
sample with respect to age. 

Table 3:2 shows that approximately 56 per cent of our 
sample were males while 44 per cent were females. The 
substantial number of females in the sample reflects the 
degree to which females enrol in programs of university 
general undergraduate education. Sex, of course, will be 
used as a control variable in subsequent analysis. From 
Table 3:3, it can be seen that the great majority of res- 
pondents in the sample are either Canadian-born or 
naturalized Canadians. Less than five per cent of the 
sample falls into the landed immigrant or "other" categories. 


Turning next to Table 3:4, we see the breakdown for 
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the first of a number of measures of socio-economic back- 
ground that were gathered in the questionnaire. In this 
case, it is respondent's socio-economic background by father's 
education. As may be seen from the table, 22.9 per cent of 
our respondents had fathers with 0-8 years of schooling, 32.9 
pewmrcent«had fathers with 9=l2 years: of schooling, 2421 °per 
Ceritwe nad, tathers) with: 13-16> years-of schooling, and: 20.47per 
cent had fathers with 16 or more years of schooling. The 
fact that there are a substantial number of cases within each 
category suggests that this particular measure of socio- 
economic background will be particularly useful as a control 
variable. It is also evident from the table, however, that 
university graduates are much more likely to have highly 
educated fathers than would be the case in the population at 
large. 

Table 3:5 again provides data on a measure of socio- 
economic background although in this case the variable is 
father's occupation. This variable has been measured in 
terms of the Porter-Pineo scale of occupational prestige, 

a scale based on Canadian data: in this case, how a 
representative sample of the Canadian public rated the 
prestige of 204 occupational Piclicsus The scale ranges from 
Be low. of 72 03)for the occupational title "someone who ee 
on relief" to a high of 89.9 for "provincial premier." § We 
have grouped the occupational prestige scores into eight 


categories ranging from high to low. As may be seen from 
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Table 3:5, the largest number of respondents have fathers 
with occupations falling either in the lower or the higher 
ranges of the scale. 

Table 3:6 provides information on respondent's socio- 
economic background by mother's education. Comparing this 
table with Table 3:4, it may be seen that slightly fewer of 
the mothers fall into the 0-8 years of schooling category 
than the fathers. At the high end of the scale, only 6.6 
per cent mothers have 16 or more years of schooling as 
compared with 20.1 per cent in the case of fathers. 

The final measure of respondent's socio-economic background 
is found in Table 3:7. This table represents the response to 
the following question: "Onita yscale, from as tow7, wherexms 
represents not well off at all and 7 represents very well off, 
how would you describe your family's economic situation 
while you were growing up?" The data reported in the tables 
show that people have a strong tendency, when asked to self- 
assess their socio-economic position, to place themselves in 
a middle-class situation. Where the measurement of socio- 
economic background is self-assessed, there is a tendency 
for those from lower socio-economic backgrounds to upgrade 
their positions, while those from higher socio-economic 
backgrounds tend to downgrade their position somewhat. For 
this reason, in subsequent analysis, we will make use of the 
more objective measures of socio-economic background, such 


as father's education and occupation. 
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Tables -3:8 through 3:10 present data pertaining to aspects 
of the respondent's family of procreation, that is, :the 
family he or she has established through marriage. As may be 
seen from Table 3:8, 67.2% of our respondents are married. 

Of all the respondents, 59.7 per cent have no children, 30.5 
per cent have one or two children, while just over nine per 
cent have three or more children. As may be seen from 
Table 3:10, university graduates tend to have spouses with 
occupations falling into the relatively higher end of the 
occupational prestige scale. 

Tables 32:11 -and 3212 -provide data-on the size~of the 
respondent's home town and the size of the community in which 
he presently lives. As may be seen from both tables, there 
is a tendency for the graduates in our sample to both come 
from and live in larger communities. A comparison of the 
two tables suggests that those respondents coming from smaller 
communities are not likely to return to them after completing 
their education. 

Finally, Table 3:13 provides information upon the religious 
affiliation of respondents in the sample. As may be seen 
teomatnat) table, 56,9 per ‘cent are Protestants; 16..0 per Jcent 
are Roman Catholics, 7.4 per cent are Jewish, while 19.7 per 
cent classified themselves as "other" or "none". 

We now proceed to a more detailed analysis of what trends 
may be observed in the distribution of these characteristics 


between 1960, 1964 and 1968 graduates. 
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B. Trend Analysis 


Our next concern is to discover if any of the basic char- 
acteristics we have examined have shown patterns of change 
over time. This analysis is conducted by means of cross- 
tabulating respondent's year of graduation against various 
Characteristics. Table 3:14 through 3:20 summarize our 
principal findings in this regard. 

furning first. to Table, 3:14,  thesresuitts involLvingsyeae 
of graduation and sex are rather inconclusive. In 1960, 56.7 
per cent of respondents were male while 43.3 per cent were 
female. In 1964, the proportion of males to females had 
increased very slightly. In 1968, females had once again 
shown an increase and the percentage of males had decreased. 
These findings, then, do not suggest any clear trend with 
regard to the sex ratio in university general arts and 
science education. However, in terms of the number of 
females in all programs at the university, the table does 
suggest that females are disproportionately represented in 
arts and science programs. 

Table 3:15 reports the findings with regard to year of 
graduation and citizenship. This table gives evidence only 
of a very weak trend in the direction of a greater number 
of naturalized Canadians. Changes in other directions 
are even less significant. 


It may be seen from Table 3:16 that the most notable trend 
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in the relationship between year of graduation and father's 
education is that the number of graduates having fathers with 
16 or more years of schooling has decreased systematically 
Over "the years, being 31.6 per cent in 1960as compared wrtna 
23.2 per cent in 1968. ° The next highest category of 

Pathe ras eaucation:,,.L3 to 15: years, increased Erom-13.4 per 
cent in 1960 to 17.6 per cent in 1964 and then slipped 
slightly to 16.9 per cent in 1968. The trend has been 
clearer in the case of the 11 to 12 years of schooling 
category. Here the increase has been from 13.1 per cent 

of respondents' fathers falling in this category in 1960 to 
20, Oper cent “in 1968. “As for the eight.to l10.years 
Gategory, this has dropped slightly from’ 29.3 per cent in 
TIO0eLO.26,.5. per Cent in 1968. About 12) per cent, of 
respondents' fathers fall in the lowest category, 0-7 years, 
for all three time periods. Table 3:16 should be viewed in 
connection with Table 3:17 which provides our other major 
measure of respondents' socio-economic background, father's 
occupation. It may be seen from the latter table that the 
trend over the years is for a greater number of university 
graduates to have fathers with occupations at the lower 
socio-economic end of the scale and, by implication, fewer 
respondents eve found with fathers having occupations at the 
higher end of the socio-economic scale. In general, both 
these tables are supportive of the contention that the socio- 


economic base of recruitment to university post-secondary 
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education is broadening somewhat. It is also clear from the 
tables, however, that respondents whose fathers had higher 
degrees of education or prestigious occupations are still 
over-represented in the university population.” 

Tables 3:18 and 3:19, which deal with year of graduation 
and size of home town and year of graduation and size of 
present home town respectively, show no notable trends except 
a very slight trend in the direction of more recent graduates 
coming from larger centres and also for more recent graduates 
to show a slightly greater tendency to locate in larger 
CENELeS, 

Finally, Table 3:20 provides findings with regard to year 
of graduation and religion. As we may see from this table, 
the proportion of Protestants has declined over the years 
and the number of Catholics and Jews has increased. Also 
showing an increase is that category where individuals 
classify themselves as having "other" or "none" with regard 


EOCrE LILO. 


Year 


Male 


Female 


Total N 


Taple 233.14 


of Graduation and Sex 


(3) 


1960 


749 


1964 


1224 


1968 


1856 
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Tab le>* S245 


Year of Graduation and Citizenship 


Canadian-born 


Naturalized 


Landed Immigrant 


Other 


Total N 


Di 1. 


745 


1964 


222 


ae eys) 


oo 
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Pan Le Sisk 6 


Year of Graduation and Father's Education 


~~ 
[Ve 
— 


Years of Schooling 1960 1964 1968 
Or. ira 15.6 L2i86 
Se 0 Zones 2720 OA on) 
eZ koe PO Ghe 20°56 
se Poe ls, 13.4 gas 1629 an 
16 or More S450 2H Ded cia 


Total N 159 1250 1867 
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Table. Jel 


Year of Graduation and Respondent's Socio-Economic 


Background by Father's Occupation 


As Rated From Low to High on Porter- 
Pineo Occupational Prestige Scale 

NA/DK 

9 

ZO 2 

3039 

40-49 

Sy Urey) 

60-69 

7 O79 

S0-99 


Total N 


(3) 
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1964 
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E250 


1968 


1867 
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Table 3:18 


Year of Graduation and Size of Home Town 


Less than 1,000 
Le000- 107000 
£07,000-50;.000 
bBO—25.0;, 000 


Greater than 250,000 


Total N 


(3) 


1964 


1968 


87 


Table. sii9 


Year of Graduation and Size of Present Town 


Less than 1,000 
1,.00.0-1077000 
167000=50,000 
207000-2505:000 


Greater than 250,000 


Total N 


oe 


£249 
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Year of Graduat:ion and Religion 


Protestant 


Cathokae 


Jewish 


Other 


Total N 


Table 3320 


743 
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Footnotes 


P. Pineo and J. Porter, "Occupational Prestige in Canada," 
Canadian Review of Sociology and Anthropology, 4, No. l 
(1967), 24-40. Porter and Pineo show us how a represent- 
ative sample of Canadians evaluate, in prestige terms, 
some 204 jobs. The scale is constructed in such a way 
that each job has its own numerical rating which is 
equivalent to its prestige rank. Thus, for example, the 
scale contains a number of highly ranked jobs such as 
pAYSi Cian (87-2), university professor: (84.6) 7..anG 
architect (78.1). One can travel all the way down the 
scale from these highly ranked jobs to the bottom of the 
scale where there are jobs that rank low in prestige terms 
suchas) janitor, (17.3), garbage collector (14. 8)7-and 
daundress (19.3). In our table, we simply present 
occupational prestige scores in terms of eight convenient 
groups. 


See, for example, W.E. Kalbach and W.W. McVey, The 


Demographic Bases of Canadian Society (Toronto, McGraw- 
a fad Ed Rapuara BS Pa 28 Oa 7 TE oe 


Chapter IV 


Education and Occupational Attitudes 


9:1: 
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Introduction 


Chapter IV is concerned with reporting the attitudes of 
our respondents with regard to their perceptions of the fit 
between their educational and occupational experiences. The 
chapter is divided into five sections. The first section is 
concerned with respondents' perceptions of the overall 
relevance of their education for their-.subsequent labour 
market experiences. The second section is concerned with 
the extent to which respondents were influenced by the kind 
of work they wanted to do after graduation in planning their 
undergraduate fields of study. The third section is con- 
cerned with respondents' attitudes with regard to the import- 
ance they place on work in relationship to their overall life 
happiness. The fourth section is concerned with the kinds 
of values respondents are seeking to realize in their occu- 
pations. The fifth and final section is concerned with 
reporting the respondents' perceptions of the degree of 
responsibility they had in their first job after receiving 
their undergraduate degree. The principal findings of this 
chapter are now summarized in point form. 

(1) Graduates of Toronto and Queen's were generally 
less likely to view their undergraduate education 
in terms of subsequent employment than graduates 
of McMaster and Waterloo. B.Sc. graduates, as 


compared with B.A. graduates, tended to place 


(2) 


(3) 


ois 


more importance on work considerations in planning 
their undergraduate educational career and general- 
ly placed more importance on work satisfaction in 
relationship to overall life happiness. B.Sc. 
graduates perceived themselves as having slightly 
less responsible jobs after graduation than B.A. 
graduates. 

Honours degree graduates, when compared with 
general degree graduates, tended to place more 
emphasis on intrinsic values as far as their sub- 
sequent occupations were concerned, that is, they 
were more likely to value their occupation for the 
interest it provided in and of itself rather than 
for the kinds of financial or prestige rewards it 
afforded. 

Natural science graduates were least oriented 
toward people or humanitarian considerations in 
terms of their subsequent occupational choices and 
most interested in their jobs from an intrinsic 
point of view, that is, an-interest in the job for 
the sake of the job itself. Natural science 
graduates were also most influenced by work con- 
siderations in planning their undergraduate edu- 
cational career and were followed in this respect 
by social science graduates. Natural science 


graduates perceived themselves as receiving less 


(4) 


(5) 


responsible jobs after graduation than their 
counterparts graduating in humanities or social 
science. It should also be noted, however, that 
natural science graduates perceived a greater 
relationship between their undergraduate education 
and work than either humanities or social science 
graduates. 

With regard to year of graduation, 1968 graduates 
saw less relationship between their undergraduate 
education and subsequent jobs than their 1960 or 
1964 counterparts. In addition, 1968 graduates 
were less concerned than their earlier graduating 
counterparts with work considerations or work 
satisfaction. 

Respondent's sex emerged as one of the more sig- 
nificant discriminating variables. Females proved 
to place greater value upon humanitarian or people- 
oriented considerations in their choice of occu- 
pations and were less concerned with the extrinsic 
or intrinsic properties of jobs after graduation. 
That is to say, they were less concerned about 
either the rewards to be obtained through work or 
the intrinsic interest of the work in and of 
itself. Females also emerged as being less con- 
cerned with work considerations when planning their 


undergraduate education and were less concerned 
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(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 
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with work in relationship to overall life 
happiness. 

When sex and year of graduation are used with one 
another in the analysis, we discover that as far 
as the importance of work considerations is con- 
cerned, it is our male respondents who tend to be 
devaluing job factors over the years. Females 

are essentially stable in this respect. 

With regard to our respondents' perceptions of 

the relationship between education and jobs, that 
is, the relevance of undergraduate education to 
subsequent job experiences, we find that male 
graduates view the ail eam ae as weakening while 
females exhibit no significant change. 

With regard to the importance of work satisfaction 
and overall life happiness, we find that over time 
males are attaching increasingly less value while 
females are remaining essentially stable on this 
dimension. 

With regard to the kinds of values respondents 
seek to realize in their occupational lives, we 
find that males are becoming less concerned with 
extrinsic factors and more oriented toward Te 
Om humanitarian. Characteristics i> On the other 
hand, females are becoming somewhat less people or 
humanitarian oriented over time and more concerned 


with the intrinsic properties of their work. 


(10) With regard to respondents! perceptions of the 
amount of responsibility they enjoyed on their 
first job after graduation, females over time are 
increasingly likely to perceive themselves as 
having more responsibility. The pattern for 
males in this respect has been much more stable 


Over time. 
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AY Perceived Relevance of Education to Jobs 


Among the questions asked of each respondent, three related 
to the influence of his or her education upon the attainment 
and the performance of his or her present job (see 
Appendix 1, question 2, 3 and 4). Since response to these 
questions was highly correlated,* the three were combined to 
form an index? describing the overall perceived relevance of 
an undergraduate degree to the demands of the labour market. 

As illustrated in Table 4:1, only 8.8 per cent of res- 
pondents view their undergraduate education as being of little 
relevance to their present jobs. Of the remainder, 62.0 per 
cent consider their education to be somewhat relevant to 
their employment, and 29.3 per cent consider it highly 
relevant. With the effects of university program and of 
university attended assessed (see Tables 4:2, 4:3 and 4:4), 
we find that graduates of McMaster and Waterloo attach higher 
employment value to their undergraduate education than 
graduates of Toronto and Queen's and that an honours course, 
especially in science, is thought to be better job training 
than a general course in science or in arts. The tables 
referred to in this connection are statistically significant. 

Tables 4:5 and 5:6 show the degree to which perception 
of relevance varies with year of graduation and sex. As 
may be seen in Table 4:5, 1968 graduates are considerably 


less convinced of the occupational usefulness of their 
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training than are graduates of previous years. Table 4:5 is 
statistically significant. Although Table 4:6 reveals no 
significant differences in the attitudes of males and females, 
Table 4:7 suggests that, with year of graduation controlled 
for, some significant trends do exist for males and much less 
so for females. By 1968, males have become notably more 
disposed to view their education as less relevant while the 
attitude of females has remained almost UnTLOLMM. = ane sum, 
then, males graduating in arts and science in 1968 generally 
attribute significantly less relevance to their undergraduate 
education than graduates of 1960 and 1964. By contrast, 
female graduates exhibit a remarkably stable outlook on 
this question and, by 1968, actually assign slight more 
job importance to an undergraduate education than do males. 
Within the sex and year of graduation framework of 
analysis, further controls were made for respondent's socio- 
economic background in terms of father's occupation and 
education, respondent's degree program, and respondent's 
field of study, that is, humanities, social science or 
natural science. These controls produced no significant 


variations in the predominant pattern discussed above. 


“Tabla aed 


Basic Distribution of Responses: Relevance of 


an Undergraduate Education to the Labour Market 


Percentage 
Not Relevant shepre! 
Somewhat Relevant G2. 
Relevant 29.2 


Total N Sono 


100 


Table 4:2 


Relevance by University Attended 


(3) 


University 
TOEOMCO Queen's McMaster Waterloo 
Not 

Seioeant PA) Or? 6.6 Bey 
SUEREN ESS 62.4 61.9 Opi 64.4 
Relevant 

Relevant 231 ZS TS 29.9 
Total N 2098 7esis SoZ 174 


Chi Square = 14215265 with 6 Degrees of Freedom. 
SsLoniticance = "0.0200 
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Table 4:3 


Relevance by Field of Study 


(3) 


gi wo Social Natural 
Humanities : 2 
Sciences Sciences 
Not Relevant Seer a led era} 8.0 
Somewhat Relevant 6254 64.0 5826 
Relevant 29535 Basing) 3304 
Total N 1650 1164 877 


Chi Square = 22.69231 with 4 Degrees of Freedom. 
Significance = 0.0001 


Table 4:4 


Relevance by Undergraduate Degree 


-“-«~ 
9) 
—— 


General Honours General 
BwAs Ban BuSe-. 
Not Relevant LOW? Aw 5 2a 
Somewhat 
Petter. 61.6 65%'3 Grivscs 
Relevant Zoe SOhmz 2G 


EOLA. oN 2364 770 Spelt 
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Table 4:5 


Relevance by Year of Graduation (A) 


(3) 


1960 1964 1968 
Not Relevant Ory Ghz 10.4 
Somewhat Relevant 59.4 6414.3 632k: 
Relevant Bales SiS Z26e55 
TOtval.-N 739 ee ©: 1790 


Chi Square = 26.09428 with 4 Degrees of Freedom. 
Significance = 0.0000 
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Table 4:6 


Relevance by Sex 


_ 
oe 
~~ 


Male Female 
Not Relevant So. 5 9.0 
Somewhat Relevant ae her! Gi2es2 
Relevant 2036 2833 
Tova N 2204 1692 


Chi Square = 0.62018 with 2 Degrees of Freedom. 
Significance = 0.7334 
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Table 4:7 


Relevance by Year of Graduation (B) 


Male Female 
1960 1964 1968 1960 1964 1968 
Not Relevant 6.6 Sao vie9 E273 Fa6 8.8 
Os BO apa gC Om Fe 6s 55 5007 ‘26 2 ah aoe 
Relevant 
Relevant Sy boul 34.4 oaenG 2870 29.6 2o.5 
Total N 425 697 961 3120 500 820 


Chi Square for Males = 39.97047 with 4 Degrees of Freedom. 
Significance = 0.0000 


Chi Square for Females = 5.30086 with 4 Degrees of Freedom. 
Signiricance =..0%2578 
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B. Influence of Employment Considerations in Choosing 
Pilebds or Srudy 


Since a respondent's interpretation of the employment value 
of his undergraduate education could be a function of the 
attention he paid to job considerations in originally select- 
ing his undergraduate field, it is appropriate to consider 
responses to this question (see Appendix 1, question 1) in 
view of the attitudes just described toward relevance. 

AS 1S,indicated in Table 4:8, 51.4 per cent of respondents 
admit to having been influenced by job considerations in 
selecting their field while 39.4 per cent describe themselves 
as relatively immune to perceived requirements of the job 
market. . Tables 4:9, 4:10 and 4:11 suggest that Toronto and 
Queen's graduates were somewhat less influenced by employment 
factors than those of McMaster and Waterloo, that natural 
science students were considerably more influenced than 
students of social science and the humanities, and that 
students in a science program, especially an honours course, 
were more concerned with the job potential of their studies 
than were general B.A. or, in particular, honours B.A. 
Seudents:. Table 4:9 isnot statistically sagnvticans 
although Tables 4:10 and 4:11 are. 

As for year of graduation, we see from Table 4:12 that 
attention to the demands of the labour market remained fairly 


constant.until 1964, then declined quite clearly in 1968. 
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PiesweaD leurs Statistically slognicpircamt. «| ACCOLdiLNg -to 
Table 4:13, females have been far less disposed then males to 
regulate their education according to job chances and, as 
illustrated in Table 4:14, have maintained this distinction 
in every graduating year. Unlike males, who evidence an 
obvious shift toward indifference in 1964, females have been 
constant in their relative inattention to employment factors. 
Table 4:13 is statistically significant. Table 4:14 is 
statistically significant for males but not for females. 
Within the sex and year of graduation framework of 
analysis, further controls were made for degree program, 
field of study, and respondent's socio-economic background 
in terms of father's education and occupation. The only 
variation of any note running counter to the general trend 
was that, among female graduates, natural science graduates 


are becoming more influenced by work considerations. 


Table 4:8 


Basic Distribution of Responses: 


Influence of Employment 


Considerations Upon the Choice of a Field of Study 


Not Influenced 
Mid-Point 


Influenced 


Total N 


Pepcencage 


3984 
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Table 4:9 


Toronto 
Not Influenced 413 
Mid-Point 8.8 
Influenced 49.9 
Total N Zoe 


Influence of Work Considerations by University Attended 


University 


Queen's McMaster Waterloo 


39 a8 36.0 B3.0 
DENS LOR ak OFT 
ay ent 53-69 os Bes! 
a) 842 TS 


Chi Square = 10.62576 with 6 Degrees of Freedom. 


Significance = 0.1007 
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Table 4:10 


Influence of Work Considerations by Field of Study 


(2) 


aa Social Natural 
Humanities : ; 
Sciences Sciences 
Not Influenced 44.8 So ee: 3133 
Mid-Point Sz a @ ee ope Po 
Influenced AiO S03 5 Sao 
Total N 1687 1198 896 


Chi Square = 47.28772 with 4 Degrees of Freedom. 
Significance = 0.0000 
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Table 4:11 


Influence of Work Considerations by Undergraduate Degree 


- 
oe 
— 


General Honours General Honours 

B.A. BiA. Be OC. Bosc 
Not Influenced 3975 hi heli SrA. Baa I 
Mid-Point 9.8 ft. lee6 TL 
Influenced ay Oey) A505 56.2 60.4 
Total N 2406 798 397 283 


Chi Square = 39.55894 with 6 Degrees of Freedom. 
Significance = 0.0000 


Ei2 


Table 42:12 


Influence of Work Considerations by Year of Graduation (A) 


(3) 


1960 1964 1968 
Not Influenced SHV h Ade) S04 PS | 
Mid-Point eae OF HOU 
Influenced Sez Sie) ade! AT S6 
Total N 746 1220 Less 


Chi Square = 18.22289 with 4 Degrees of Freedom. 
Significance = 0.0011 


Table 4:13 


Lis 


Influence of Work Considerations by Sex 


~-_~ 
fe\\e) 


Not Influenced 


Mid-Point 


Influenced 


TOCA N 


Chi Square = 
Significance 


Male Female 
Sones 46.9 
9.4 9.0 
se) aaa 
2243 Lean 


78.62909 with 2 Degrees of Freedom. 


= 0.0000 
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Table 4:14 


Influence of Work Considerations by Year of Graduation (B) 


Male | Female 
1960 1964 1968 | 1960 1964 1968 
Not 
Tee Ie heel 29.8 AS EN S128 AG ed 47.9 Aras 
Mid-Point Vide Sig Oro Vins, Guae 93 
Influenced 62.6 61.8 beagle 45.8 a2 43.4 


Total N 423 694 1004 319 520 838 


Chi Square for Males = 25.68709 with 4 Degrees of Freedom. 
Significance = 0.0000 


Chi Square for Females = 1.80102 with 4 Degrees of Freedom. 
Significance = 0.7723 


Sun ie: 


eC. Importance of Work Satisfaction to Life Happiness 


Another measure of attitudes toward education and employ- 
ment is our question assessing the importance of satisfaction 
derived from work to the respondent's overall happiness (see 
Appendix 1, question 6). As may be seen from Table 4:15, 
work satisfaction is considered important by 77.7 per cent 
of all respondents in the sample and unimportant by only 
3.7, Der =cent. 

Tables 4:16, 4:17 and 4:18 indicate, respectively, that 
work satisfaction is of greater importance to graduates of 
McMaster and Waterloo than to graduates of Toronto or 
Queen's, that students of humanities and natural sciences 
are more concerned with job satisfaction than social science 
graduates, and that of the four degree groups considered, 
work satisfaction is of most importance to honours B.Sc. 
graduates and of least importance to general B.Sc.'s. All 
three tables are statistically significant. 

As in the case of other attitudinal variables in the 
survey, sex and the year of graduation of the respondent 
exercised a very obvious influence on the nature of 
response. Table 4:19 illustrates that the importance of work 
satisfaction has been steadily declining since 1960 while 
Table 4:20 reveals a much higher propensity among males than 
females to value work highly in terms of overall life 


happiness. This latter finding, however, seems a temporary 


6 


phenomenon. As indicated in Table 4:21, males are demonstrat- 
ing a declining investment in their work to the point where, 
in 1968, they approximate the female point of view (which has 
remained remarkably stable). 

Within the sex and year of graduation framework of 
analysis, further controls were introduced for degree program, 
field of study, and respondent's socio-economic background 
in terms of father's occupation and education. The excep- 
tions of note to the general trend discussed are male 
honours B.Sc. graduates and females enrolled in natural 
science, both of whom continue to assign a high and increas-— 


ing importance to work satisfaction. 


Vy, 


Table 4:15 


Basic Distribution of Responses: 


The Importance of Work Satisfaction 


rPercencage 
Not Important Cou, 
Mr d—Pobnt 13.26 
Important Di deeee 


Botai, N 3894 
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Table 4:16 


Importance of Work Satisfaction by University Attended 


a 
[4 
~~ 


University 


Toronto Queen's McMaster Waterloo 


Not Important ES Bo Hi) 4.0 
Mid-Point 14730 14". 2 AZ 20 O00 
Important 76.4 Liliete. 80.4 86.2 
Total N 2094 740 834 Lae 


Chi Square = 15.47855 with 6 Degrees of Freedom. 
Significance = 0.0168 


Table 4:17 


Importance of Work Satisfaction by Field of Study 


Not Important 
Mid-Point 


Important 


ToLal. iN 


(3) 


Humanities 


Social Natural 
Sciences Sciences 
Sick: ESS) 

1 AS Lied 
7TA.6 79.6 
1164 881 


Chi Square = 23.06522 with 4 Degrees of Freedom. 


Significance = 


0.0001 
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Table <4318 


Importance of Work Satisfaction by Undergraduate Degree 


_-_ 
foe) 
~~ 


General Honours General Honours 

Bea. B.A. Boece B.oOCk 
Not Important 8.4 ies, ay, Atl 
Mid-Point Lad L455 DO.s3 10.4 
Important PEPE 1 ts0 Tbe 0 84.9 
Total N 2556 Ts 387 2G 


Chi Square = 30.31357 with 6 Degrees of Freedom. 
Significance = 0.0000 


Table 4:19 


1960 
Not Important Die 
Mid=Point P41 
Important 80.7 
ZOtalN IES 


1964 


Importance of Work Satisfaction by Year of Graduation (A) 


Chi Square = 49.02164 with 4 Degrees of Freedom. 
Significance = 0.0000 


Beit 
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Table 4:20 


Importance of Work Satisfaction by Sex 


a 
oe 
~— 


Male Female 
Not Important TES Slee 
Mid-Point A baa 8 LG 97, 
Important 81.4 73.4 
Total N DFA ie XS ey Ock 


Chi Square = 36.88304 with 2 Degrees of Freedom. 
Significance = 0.0000 


28 


Table 4:21 


Importance of Work Satisfaction by Year of Graduation (B) 


(3) 


Male Female 
1960 1964 1968 1960 1964 1968 
Not Important SED 4.0 to 7.4 Sc 11.4 
Mid-Point Nae 106 Lee) 19.4 18.4 bysiS 
Important 86.6 85.4 Lalo) (ey 2a 73.4 
Total N 423 696 953 309 opke) 821 


Chi Square for Males = 57.26302 with 4 Degrees of 
Freedom. Significance = 0.0000 


7.69072 with 4 Degrees of 
O0S6 


Chi Square for Females 
Freedom. Significance 
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D. Employment Values 


In addition to the respondents' opinions of the relation- 
ship between education and work and of the importance of work 
to everyday life, an effort was made to assess respondents' 
orientations to the whole idea of employment or, in other 
words, to discover the types of work respondents consider to 
be of personal or social value. To do this, the respondents 
were asked to choose as follows: 

Here is ‘avlast jor occupational characteristics. 
Please select, in order of importance, three 
which would be most important to you for your 


ideal career. (Please enter the appropriate 
numbers below.) 


(1) A job that provides a very good salary 
and one in which you work regular hours 
and have regular holidays 


(2) A career that is considered a worthy 
one and which has high prestige and 
standing in the community 


(3) A career that provides security of em- 
ployment in that work is always avail- 
able 


(4) A career that is very useful and important 
to society in general and in which you 
directly benefit your fellow man 


(5) A job in which you can meet the public 
and deal directly with people 


(6) A career where you will have associates 
or colleagues who have the same general 
interests and whose company you find 
extremely stimulating 


(7) An occupation in which you can use all 
your knowledge, training aptitudes and 
skills and one which allows you to develop 
and excel in these areas 


(8) A career that requires a good knowledge 
of a specialized body of knowledge 


(9) A job where you are pretty well "your own 
boss" in that you are not always under 
guidance and supervision of someone else 

Most Important 


Second Most Important 


ThirdsMost important 


The first three of these characteristics represent the 
"extrinsic value complex, that is, an emphasis on money, 
prestige and security. The next three reflect the "people" 
or humanitarian orientation, while the last three represent 
Ene “intrinsic” “orventation, “that is ,ian interest in”a@ dine 
of work for the sake of the work itself. These items have 


been validated in numerous earlier studies and are regarded 


tha 


as highly reliable measures. A weighting system was employed 


to classify respondents as either extrinsic, people or 
intrinsic in orientation. Respondents failing to show a 
clear tendency toward one of these three were placed ina 
fourth category, "mixed" orientation. 

Table 4:22 describes the basic distribution of responses 
as 7.4 per cent extrinsically oriented, 25.3 per cent people 


oriented, 24.3 per cent intrinsically oriented, and 43.0 per 


cent of mixed orientation. Variations which occur according 


to university attended, field of study, or degree program 


appear in “Tables 4:23, 4:24 and 4:25 ‘and .include:’ “a tendency 


among graduates of Toronto and Queen's to be more highly 
people oriented, with a leaning towards intrinsic orienta- 


tion among graduates of Waterloo; a higher degree of people 
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orientation among humanities and social science graduates with 
higher intrinsic orientation among science graduates; and, 
Similarly, high people orientation and intrinsic orientation 
among arts and science students respectively, with students 

in honours programs displaying more intrinsic motivation than 
those in general courses. The tables in question are 
statistically significant. 

Table 4:26 indicates that extrinsic and intrinsic orienta- 
tion are high among males while females display the tradi- 
tional tendency towards people orientation. This table is 
statistically significant. Although Table 4:27 suggests no 
Significant differences according-toxthe yearxof. graduatven, 
it may be seen in Table 4:28 that the effects of both year 
of graduation and of sex are clarified when these variables 
are combined. It may be seen from this table that males and 
females are moving from distinctly different orientations 
in 1960 towards a similar set of values in 1968. Extrinsic 
orientation, for example, is decreasing among males and 
increasing among females to the point where the difference 
is insignificant by 1968. Similarly, people orientation is 
increasing among males and decreasing among females although 
in 1968 some distance still remains between the two. 
Intrinsic orientation, while increasing among females, shows 
no corresponding decrease among males. 

When degree program, field of study and father's occupa- 


tion and education are added as controls within the sex and 


LAF 


year of graduation framework, the general trend described 
above persists with a few variations. Within fathers' 
occupational groups, for example, the decrease in extrinsic 
motivation among males is accounted for entirely by those 

from a higher socio-economic background. Among lower status 
graduates, a slight increase in extrinsic orientation occurs. 
Similarly, the increase in extrinsic orientation among females 
is due to those respondents from a lower socio-economic back- 
ground. Higher status females display a decreasing 

extrinsic factor (see Table 4:29). 

We suggest that the broadening of the socio-economic base 
of recruitment to university has increased the representation 
of individuals pursuing post-secondary education as a route 
to upward social mobility in terms of occupations character- 
ized by prestige and financial reward. It is, of course, 
clear that contemporaneous with this broadening of the base 
of recruitment to the university has been a corresponding 
closing off of opportunities in the higher prestige ranges 
of the occupational structure for holders of university 


undergraduate degrees. 
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Table 422 
Basic Distribution of Responses: Employment Values 
(3) 
Percentage 
Extrinsic Oriented ee 
People Oriented 2a 
Intrinsic Oriented 2453 
Mixed AS a0 


PotalaNn 5200 


Ayes 


Table 4:23 


Employment Values by University Attended 


(3) 


University 
TOLOnto Queen's McMaster Waterloo 
HXCLINSic wes 62.01 8.5 Aa 
People 2057 Zale 209 2a 
Enerinsic 2A el: Pe a) 2S 2050 
Mixed 41.4 42 SF 46.9 45°26 
Total N 2A¥6 a2 836 169 


Chi Square = 23.24307 with 9 Degrees of Freedom. 
Significance = 0.0057 
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Table 4:24 


Employment Values by Field of Study 


(3) 


ae Social Natural 
Humanities : ; 

Sciences Sciences 
Extrinsic Oriented ‘Lee 7.6 LA 
People Oriented 2685 Pips BA) 20/25 
Intrinsic Oriented 226 225 2.834 
Mixed 7A Neste) 44.0 43:a/ 
Total N 1657 Swe 877 


Chi Square = 23.96085 with 6 Degrees of Freedom. 
Significance = 0.0005 


Table 4:25 


Employment Values by Undergraduate Degree 


(3) 


General Honours General 


B.A. BeA Bb ooCy 
Extrinsic Oriented Fag 5.9 Sued 
People Oriented Zo 29.4 2a 
Intrinsic Oriented ayes PAT pee 26.6 
Mixed 45.2 376 A333 
Total N 2365 785 385 


13d 


Honours 
Bi oOCk 


Chi Square = 44.89662 with 9 Degrees of Freedom. 


Significance = 0.0000 


Table 4:26 


Employment Values by Sex 


Extrinsic Oriented 
People 
Intrinsic Oriented 


Mixed 


TotaLeN 


oo 


Female 


17.09 


Chi Square = 100.65331 with 3 Degrees of Freedom. 


Significance = 0.0 
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Table 4:27 


Employment Values by Year of Graduation (A) 


Extrinsic 
Oriented 


People 
Oriented 


THCLUENSLS 
Oriented 


Mixed 


Total N 


Chi Square = 10.80841 with 6 Degrees of Freedom. 


Significance 


0.0945 


1960 


25 Spr | 


Tet 


1964 


eG 


1968 


Zi. 


Lode] 


SS 
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Table 4:28 


Employment Values by Year of Graduation (B) 


Male Female 
1960 1964 1968 1960 1964 1968 
EXtErinsic Lea s9 Plea Grsi7 (ie ses See 
People thesis, 13.8 Oe aes Cioran Soar 30 
Intrinsic 2955 24.4 292 6.9 2226 200 
Mixed AN Bred b 45.4 42.8 A225 33 a4 44.9 
Total N 421 677 983 alas Dees 823 


Chi Square for Males = 20.73546 with 6 Degrees of 
Freedom. Significance = 0.0020 


Chi Square for Females 
Freedom. Significance 


9.20140 with 6 Degrees of 
OR 16:26 


13D 


Repetto 


O9E 672 OOF SiGe GLC O6l LU? Sac 8 iL Sey) SSie LEC N T2401 
er Gee eV Vecv a8 OV °c CuSpy. ley © ie Cie eo meC Pe oO 8oU ee: OY pexTtW 
Cee Ve tc ls Loc 6c <tc CPT TE LG - GeeG lar Cane Clam Lv CeO GE oTsutaz4ulr 
beri meGe.. GC e est ccs 05SL acre GUiew scores. ba Cem Ome Come Oconee nie eT doed 
OF Seg Ba. Ones Se eee ee ONG Lag eno ees Shy: Gree 95% oOTSUTAAXA 
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EB. JOD "Responsibr lity 


The final variable to be considered in this chapter relates 
to the amount of responsibility assumed by the respondent in 
the first job obtained after receiving an undergraduate 
degree. Since it is the respondent's subjective impression 
which is here being assessed, responses to this guestion are 
appropriately included among other measures of attitudes. 

As Table 4:30 illustrates, 25.5 per cent of respondents 
attach little responsibility to their first job obtained, 
while 58.3 per cent consider their job to have definitely 
been responsible. Although university attended is not 
Significantly associated with perceptions of responsibility, 
as is clear from Table 4:31, graduates in humanities consider 
their first jobs more responsible than do graduates of social 
sciences or natural sciences. In addition, Table 4:32 
indicates that B.A. students are generally more disposed than 
B.Sc. students to perceive first jobs as responsible and 
that, according to their own judgement, graduates of a 
general science program are considerably more likely to 
begin in low responsibility. positions. Both Tables 4:31 
ande-4: 32. arestatistically significant. 

Tables 4:33.and 4:34 indicate, respectively, that gradu- 
ates of 1968 believe their first jobs to be somewhat more 
responsible than do graduates of 1960 or 1964 and that 


females are more likely to perceive their first jobs as 


Sh 


responsible than males. It is likely that part of the var- 
iation shown in Table 4:33 results from respondents comparing 
their first jobs with their present jobs, many earlier 
graduates obviously having developed a more experienced 
notion of what constitutes responsibility. Nevertheless, 
it is clear from Table 4:35 that much of the difference is 
also attributable to sex. While males have changed little 
in their perceptions of first jobs, females display a 
marked and statistically significant tendency to attach an 
increasing responsibility to their original positions to 
the point where, by 1968, their assessments are more in the 
direction of perceiving considerable responsibility than 
are the assessments of males. These findings suggest that 
contiguous with increasing female participation in the 
labour force is an evident rise in females' opinion of 
their own importance in the labour market. 

Further controls for degree program, field of study, 
father's occupation and education produced nothing of 
Significance to contradict the general trends discussed 


above. 
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Table 4:30 


Basic Distribution of Responses: 


Perceived Responsibility, First Job 


Percentage 
Little Responsibility Dora 
Mid-Point L643 
Much Responsibility ve ay 


TotalNn 3837 
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Tables-4 331 


Perceived Responsibility, First Job by Field of Study 


(3) 


Humanities social Natural 
Sciences Sciences 
Little 
Responsibility 22.] 27.3 27.7 
Mid-Point eS ek T62 Nigef ese 
Much 
Responsibility 62.2 2029 34.0 
Tota LN 1619 43129 845 


Chi Square = 18.78220 with 4 Degrees of Freedom. 
Significance = 0.0009 
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Table 4:32 


Perceived Responsibility, First Job by Undergraduate Degree 


(3) 


General Honours General Honours 


Bake B.As Beocr Besa: 
ba-c ble 
Responsibility 25 82 22355 BG pets Phe od : 
Mid-Point ISPS sD eares Gras 22S 
Much 59.2 59.9 52.9 52.1 
Responsibility 
Total N 2308 748 SiOes 263 


Chi Square = 16.30357 with 6 Degrees of Freedom. 
Significance = 0.0122 
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Table <4: 33 


Perceived Responsibility, First Job By Year of “Graduation ts) 


1960 1964 1968 
Little 
Responsibility 29.9 24.1 24-5 
Mid-Point Ora LB. 6 14.9 
Much 
Responsibility 53.4 397.3 60.6 
Bee NTA Se Si ey © CAE On ee te 
Total N 726 tis SLi 1699 


re renner essence — ewes 


Chi Square = 17.81667 with 4 Degrees of Freedom. 
Significance’ =. 0.0013 
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Table 4:34 


Perceived Responsibility, First Job by Sex 


— 
oP 
~~ 


Male Female 
Little Responsibility Lhise 2204 
Mid-Point £655 1672.0 
Much Responsibility 710 G1s..6 
Total N 2136 F605 


Chi Square = 16.80823 with 2 Degrees of Freedom. 
Significance, =-0.0002 
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ai Leese) 


Perceived Responsibility, First Job by Year of Graduation (B) 


Male Female 
1960 1964 1968 1960 1964 1968 
tittle 
Responsibility SaiG 255 PE eh 28.0 22:56 POPES) 
Mid-Point L6re0 ue ee ed, ino LS 158236 
Much 
Responsibility S| yo S BD 0 54.2 59-6 66.1 
roOtaieN 418 687 893 314 50u 197 


Chi Square for Males = 7.52784 with 4 Degrees of 
Freedom. Significance = 0.1105 


16.17763 with 4 Degrees of 
0.0028 


Chi Square for Females 
Freedom. Significance 


Footnotes 


il 


2 


A factor analysis was performed on the attitudinal vari- 
ables in questions 1 to 6. 
matrix below, responses to questions dealing with the 
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As is clear from the correlation 


relevance of an undergraduate education to jobs were closely 


related (see questions 2, 


Question 
Question 
Question 
Question 
Question 
Question 


Question 
Question 
Question 
Question 
Question 


Question 


A simple additive scale was used to create the index. 


HD UB WN - 


OD Oe Ww NHN 


Question 1 


ey QyaQaje) &) 


Question 4 


added together, 


three to 21. 
not relevant, 


relevant. 


-00000 
~ 24282 
~24129 
.07838 
Ald Non oe, 
- 18608 


207538 
~ 33402 
~ 38149 
-00000 
ANG G85 Ai 
ag CREA | 


Questaon 2 


0. 
-00000 
OOS 
33402 
s2i24 1 
wba 


Question 5 


‘once x, 


24282 


eed ind oy Ss 
e21241 
ea 209 
gO ho ee ys 
-00000 
- 20460 


Question 3 


Question 6 


~24129 
Oa S 
-00000 
- 38149 
wt 7Z69 
sLIooe 


- 18608 
~LL923 
ae byisys!!) 
a a el 
- 20460 
~00000 


responses to those questions ranged from 


They were then recoded as follows: 
92 TOs 


somewhat relevant, 


and “16 te. 2# 


When 


see, for example, Morris Rosenberg, Occupations and) Values 


(Glencoe, 


dA Dl a 


The Free Press, 


LOS7y) 


and E.B.: Harvey, 
"Some Implications of Value Differentiation in Pharmacy," 


Canadian Review of Sociology and Anthropology, February. 
Cr966) 23-=7+ 
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Chapter V 


Educational Experiences 
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Introduction 


This chapter presents data on the undergraduate educational 
experiences of our respondents. It is divided into three 
major sections. The first provides basic distributions 
for the entire sample in such areas as the proportion of 
students in our sample from each of the universities selected, 
types of undergraduate degree obtained, the proportion in 
our sample from each graduating year selected, any experience 
with other forms of post-secondary education prior to 
entering university, major fields of study and subjects 
pursued by our respondents, respondent's status at university 
and pattern of residence while attending university, respond- 
ent's grade average in final year of program, any changes in 
university, course, etc. made by respondents during their 
undergraduate career, and patterns of financial support 
during undergraduate training. When sufficient variation 
obtained in these areas, further analysis has been conducted 
in Section B. with reference to the variables of sex and 
year of graduation. Finally, in Section C., we consider 
selected other variables in relation to two aspects of 
undergraduate educational experience, grade average during 
final year and major pattern of financial support whilewen 
undergraduate. 

A point for summary of the major findings of this chapter 


now follows. 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 
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54.4 per cent of the sample graduated from the University 
OLSLOrOnto, 2la2 perscent, from McMaster University, 209 42 
per cent from Queen's University, and 4.4 per cent from 
Waterloo University. 

60.7 per cent of respondents held B.A. general degrees, 
20.0 per cent heid B.A. nenours degrees, 10.0: percent 
held a B.Sc. general degree, and 7.1 per cent obtained 
a B.Sc. honours degree. 

18.9 per cent of respondents were 1960 graduates, 30.8 
per cent were 1964 graduates and 46.8 per cent were 
1968 graduates. 

Only 10.8 per cent of respondents had some experience 
with other forms of post-secondary education before 
attending university. 

42.8 per cent of respondents cited their major field 

of study as humanities, social sciences accounted for 
3024 per cent, and*natural sciences accounted form 22.7 
per cent of respondents. 

89.4 per cent of respondents reported that they had 
been full-time undergraduate students. 72.9 per cent 
reported that they have lived at home for three or 

four years while attending university. 

38.0 per cent of respondents reported that part-time 
and/or summer work was the first most important source 
of financial support while an undergraduate student. 

A further 36.6 per cent cited parents or relatives. 


6.7 per cent cited loans. 


(8) 


—) 


(10) 


bay 


(12) 
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When sex is controlled, we find that with regard to 
enrolment patterns in major fields (humanities, social 
sciences, natural sciences), female patterns have 
remained essentially stable from 1960 to 1968 but male 
patterns have changed considerably. 

In 1968, 57.4 per cent of females were found in 
humanities, 32.0 per cent in social sciences, and 10.7 
per cent in natural sciences. This represented 
Vurctuat ly 2no. change-.OVere Or. 

Male enrolment in humanities dropped from 42.9 per 
Cent rin) .960.to: (28 1 pers cent in, 400. 4 In Vsocram 
sciences, iat rose from. 2/.5 per cent in 1960 to 3722 
per cent in 1968. The increase in natural sciences 
was, less, rising- from? 29~5i..per ‘cent in 1960. to 34343 
per cent in 196.38) 

With regard to degree program (B.A., B.Sc.; honours, 
general), female enrolment in the B.A. general has 
been stable (1960,-71.4 per cent; 1968, 71.9 pen teenie 
It has dropped slightly in the B.A. honours: fromeZz 
per -cent= in) 1960. to: 20<5 per cent 11908 ssa 
risen slightly. for both B.Sc. general and B.Sc. Heneuas 
from 0.6 per cent in 1960 for the degrees to 4.3 per 
cent and 3.3 per cent respectively in 1968. 

With regard to males and degree program, male enrol- 
ment in both B.A. general and B.A. honours has dropped 


(B.A. general: ~1960, 68.5 per cent; 1968, 50. 6 pen 


iS) 


(14 ) 


(i>) 
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Gente, NOnOUrsd A960). 23 -6%per scent 6968 pally al 
per cent). It has risen strongly for B.Sc. general 
(1960, 0.7 per cent; 1968, 22.1 per cent) and weakly 
FOr eB ySerraionourns 6b960) , hie2perncroents, 19637 -.10 slasper 
cent). 

With regard ito thelmost ‘important Eorm of-fanancial 
support while an undergraduate, we found that for 
males, support of parents or relatives had declined 
over time, having been 35.0 per cent in 1960, 

dropping to 12b.4 per -cent in 4968. ':Part—time ‘and/or 
summer work has remained relatively constant for males, 
being 45.2 per cent in 1960 and 48.4 per cent in 1968. 
Loans have shown a considerable increase for males 
fromai. 2 per Cent-in 1960 to li. 7) per cent 2n7lgos2 
Support of parents or relatives is also declining for 
females, it having been 66.8 per cent in 1960 and 
dropping .to 44.24 per cent in, 1968." Part-time and/or 
summer work is increasing in importance for females, 
Misingd .Crom, 1 Jo iepern. Cente. Io 0 abo, 29.5. percent 

in 1968. Loans have also increased in importance for 
females, rising from 0.6. per cent. in 1960 to.<1ls0 ‘per 
cent in 1968. 

Respondents from lower socio-economic backgrounds 
were much less likely (25.1 percent) to have received 
financial support from parents or relatives than 


their higher socio-economic background counterparts 


Loo 


(52.8 per cent). Respondents from lower socio- 
economic backgrounds placed more emphasis on part-time 
and/or summer work, full-time work and loans. 
Respondents from lower socio-economic backgrounds 

were slightly less likely to obtain A averages in 
their senior year than their higher socio-economic 


background counterparts. 


Gays 


A. ) Bducational Experiences. © Basic Distributions 


A number of aspects of the educational careers of our 


respondents are now examined in terms of the entire sample. 


ie > cucenc Enrolment by Urivers tty 


The percentage distribution of respondents (as shown in 
Table 5:1) is 54.4 per cent for the University of Toronto, 
2152 per cent for MeMaster"Universi ty, 19.2) percent: for 
Queen's University, and 4.4 per cent for the University of 


Waterloo. 


2. Type of Undergraduate Degree 


With regard to the type of undergraduate degree received, 
the B.A. general degree accounted for 60.7 per cent of 
respondents; a further 20.0 per cent of respondents had 
obtained a B.A. honours degree, 10.0 per cent had obtained 
a B.Sc. general degree, and 7.1 per cent had obtained a 


B.Sc. honours degree (see Table 5:2). 


3. Student Enrolment by Year 


The increasingly high enrolment of universities is ref- 
lected in our sample by year of graduation. 1960 graduates 


accounted for 18.9 per cent of our respondents, 1964 
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graduates accounted for 30.8 per cent and 1968 graduates 


constituted 46.8 per cent of the sample (see Table 5:3). 


4, SOther, Post-Secondary EducatbionPrior £0 University 


From our sample, we found that only 10.8 per cent had 
obtained any other post-secondary education prior to entry 
to university (see Table 5:4). Of this 10.8 per cent of 
respondents, by far the largest percentage (61.0 per cent) 


had attended teachers college (see Table 5:5). 


Pee cucent Enrolment: by,rield Om oludy andepy scubjeca 


Humanities as a major field of study accounted for 42.8 
per cent of respondents while social science claimed 30.4 
per cent, with natural sciences as the major field for the 
smallest percentage of respondents, 22.7 per cent (see 
Table:-.5:6). 

Subjects, within each major field, showed a great varia- 
tion in proportion to student enrolment (see Table 5:7). 
English language and literature claimed the largest student 
enrolment at 18.3 per cent; psychology was second with 11.4 


per cent; and history third with 10.0 per cent. 


6. Student Status and Residence Pattern 


The vast majority of our respondents (89.4 per cent) 


reported that they had been full-time students when pursuing 


dbo) 


their undergraduate degree (see Table 5:8). Concerning the 
number of years respondents spent in full-time attendance at 
university, while earning their degree, 82.8 per cent 
reported that they had attended for either three or four 
years (see Table 5:9). Again, a high percentage (72.9 per 
cent) reported that they had resided with their parents for 
either three or four years while attending university (see 


Pad venti: LO): 


7. Grade Average in Senior Year 


The grade average of the respondents of our sample, as 
reported by them for their senior year, showed a B grade 
average for:/3.2.per cent of the, respondents «and an A Rae ate 
for 11.0 per cent. C or D averages were reported by 15.6 


per cent of the respondents (see Table 5:11). 


8. Changes Made by Respondents During Undergraduate Education 


In this regard, we are concerned with three factors: 
whether or not a respondent changed university, faculty, 
course or program, or major field of study while an under- 
graduate; the year in which such a change was made; and the 
reasons why a respondent made the change. As may be aoa 
from Table 5:12, the greatest proportion of respondents 
(67.4 per cent) made no changes. The next largest proportion 


(18.0 per cent) changed course or program. As may be seen 
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from Table 5:13, the greatest proportion of respondents (61.6 
per cent) made the change during their first year of univer- 
sity. 29.9 per cent made such changes during the second year 
of university. Finally, as may be seen from Table 5:15, the 
largest proportion of respondents (46.2 per cent) made the 

change because of dissatisfaction. The next highest propor- 


tion (25.7 per cent) made the change because of low grades. 


Dome ae Leris: Ob (Pinanclalisuppor’ 


Table 5:15 presents data on the three most important 
sources of financial support for the respondents in our sampie 
while they were attending university as an undergraduate. 

As may be seen from the table, the first most important 
source of financial support is part-time and/or summer work 
at 38.0 per cent. This is very closely followed by support 
from parents or relatives at 36.6 per cent. Part-timer ane 
summer work remains the major factor at 40.3 per cent where 
second most important sources of financial support are | 
considered. It is followed next by parents or relatives 
duet le per-cent. The third=most, important, source jor 
financial support is own savings at 23.9’ per cent. ' Thismae 
closely followed by parents or relatives at 22.4 per cent 
which is followed by scholarships, grants, bursaries, etc. 


at 21.0 per cent. 


Table. S31 


Undergraduate University 


TOGONtO 
Queen's 
McMaster 


Waterloo 


Total N 


Percentage 


4041 
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Table 5:2 


Undergraduate Degree Obtained 


Percentage 
B.A. General 60). 7 
B.A. Honours 202 
B.Sc. General 10.0 
Baoc., HOnoUurs cael 
Other bexe9 


To talaIN 3991 
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Tablemo 23 


Year of Graduation 


percentage 
1960 Desi s, 
1964 SLOAas! 
1968 46.8 
No Answer Sais 


Total N 4041 
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Table 5:4 


Other Post-Secondary Education 


Obtained Before University 


Percentage 
Yes a OES: 
No 89.2 


Total aNn 4041 


Pables)<5 


Institution Where Other Post-Secondary 


Education Obtained Before University 


Teachers College 


Ryerson Polytechnical 
Institute 


CAAT 


Other Public Post-Secondary 
Institute 


Other Private Post- 
Secondary Institute 


Other 


Tota lon 


' Percentage 


61.0 


S79 


us9 
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Table 5:6 


Major Field of Study 


Percentage 
Humanities 42.8 
Social Sciences 30.4 
Natural Sciences Sap hes | 
Other Are: 


Total N 4039 
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Table 5:7 


First Major Subject 


Percentage 
Classics (including Latin, Greek) Aah 
English (language and literature) USie3 
French ghee: 
Other Languages (including linguistics, 
German, Russian, Spanish, Slavic 25 
languages, etc.) 

Fine Art, Theatre or Music (including 1.9 
speech, drama, art, sculpture, etc.) : 
History 10.0 
Philosophy (including logic, philosophy Oe 
of scrence; etc.) ‘ 
Religion Studies (theology) 0.4 
Mathematics (humanities) Lee 

Other Humanities (including Asian 
studies, art history, Islamic studies, 0.5 
medieval students, near Eastern studies, * 
etc.) 
Anthropology and Archaeology diane 
Psychology, (ancluding clinical, -experi- 
mental, social counselling and guidance, 14 
etc.) 
Sociology 34 
Geography 4.0 
Political Science 4.8 
Economics (including business Ben 


administration, etc.) 

Other Social Sciences (including 
international studies, political 
economy, urban and community studies, O75 
urban and regional planning, industrial 
relations, etc.) 

Mathematics (including applied 
mathematics, statistics, computer tO 
science, etc.) 

Physics 3 

Chemistry 4 

Astronomy 0: 

Zoology 4 

Botany 0 


a SL 


Tables 5<7 =(Cont.) 


Other Natural Sciences (including 
anatomy, physiology, micro-biology, 
bio-chemistry, virology, food science, 
biophysics, pharmacology, metallurgy, 
engineering, geology, etc.) 


Total N 


Percentage 


3945 
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Table 5:8 


Status at University 


Percentage 
Full-time Student 89.4 
Part-time or Extension 5 4 
Student ‘ 
Half or More Courses 
Taken as a Part-time S25 


Student 
Less Than Half of 


Courses Taken as a es, 
Part-time Student 


Totals N 4041 


Table 3539 


Number of Years Respondent Spent in Full-time Attendance 


at University Before Receiving Undergraduate Degree 


Never a full-time 
student 


One year 
Two years 
Three years 
Four’ years 
Five years 
Six years 


seven years 


Total N 


Percentage 


Led 
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Too 


Lable = 5210 


Number of Years Respondent Resided with Parents 


While at University 


Percentage 
One year LOS 
Two years 14.1 
Three years 44.1 
Four years PRS yoke: 
Five years 2.4 
Six years 0.4 
Seven years or more Gea de 


Lota lan 1990 


Respondent's Grade Average During Senior Year _ 


Ture See a i Percentage) \ fico. aces 
BeBe fy: A fed S40 
asta B To 
en as Cc 592 


oe? | D Tee 


ai oOtaae | Other 7 O22 


ask } Total N 4014 


Respondent Changed University, Faculty, Course or Program, 


or Major Field of Study While an Undergraduate 


Changed 
Changed 
Changed 
Changed 


Changed 


Total N 


Table’ 5:12 


none of these 
universities 
faculties 

course or program 


field of study 


Percentage 


67.4 


Sesh 


Ou? 
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Table 5:13 


Year of First Change Made By Respondent 


While an Undergraduate 


Percentage 
First year 61.56 
Second year 29.69 
Third year 649 
Fourth year Or 
Fifth year vge3 


Total N EBS 


169 


Table 5:14 


Reasons Why Respondent Changed University, Faculty, Program 


or Course, or Major Field of Study While an Undergraduate 


Percentage 
Low grades Doe 
Grades high enough to permit transfer 6.0 
Dissatisfaction with present univer- 
SLtY, pHAGULLY pu pLOGLaMsOLsCcOULSe 7 .OL 46.2 
field of study - preference for ; 
another 
Requirements completed for transfer 
torvanothen<university, faculty, 2.6 
program or course, or field of : 
study 
Other 19:5 


Total N 1066 


1708 
Table e535 


First Three Most Important Sources of Financial 
Support for Respondent While Attending University 


(3) 


First Second Third 
Most Most Most 
Important Important Important 


Parents or relatives 


(excluding spouse) IN an <a 
Spouse aR) 4.7 252) 
Part-time and/or 38.0 40.3 11.3 

summer work 
Full-time employment 

while studying oe det pee! 
Scholarships, grants, 6.0 12.8 21.0 

bursaries, etc. 

Loans Oa dels 1 Lao 
Own savings Zc Re 23d 
Other IES Oe Lone 


Total N 4041 3774 4040 


Dilek 


B. | Educational Experiences: Effects of Sex and Year 


of Graduation 


This section presents selected tables which show 
(1) variations in aspects of male respondents' undergraduate 
educational experiences compared to female respondents' 
undergraduate educational experiences, and (2) variations in 
aspects of respondents' undergraduate educational experiences 
according to their year of graduation. Where significant 
relationships obtained, further tables with both sex and year 
of graduation controlled for have been produced. 

Among the aspects of undergraduate educational experience 
to be examined are undergraduate university attended, major 
field of study, financial support and amount of debt respond- 
ent was in at the time of graduation, changes in studies 


program, and type of undergraduate degree received. 


1. Variations in Educational Experiences by Sex 


ao) Undergraduate University Attended by Sex 


The highest proportion of our female respondents (59.0 
per cent) had attended the University of Toronto compared to 
Dy EDEL cent of their male counterparts. Queen's University 
also had a higher proportion (22.5 per cent) of female 
respondents compared to male (16.9 per cent), whereas the 
reverse was the case for both McMaster University (females, 


16.6 per cent; males 25.1 per cent) and University of 


l7a 


Waterloo (females, 1.9 *per cent; males, 6.4 perscent):,— (see 


Table 5:16.) The table is statistically significant. 


bey. Major Faeld vor study *by «Sex 


With regard to enrolment in major field of study by sex, 
we see in Table 5:17 that females, proportionately to males, 
favour the humanities (58.8 per cent of the female respondents 
were enrolled in this field compared to 33.6 per cent of the 
male respondents). The social sciences presented a more even 
split of sex representation (males, 32.7 per cent; females, 
30.5 per cent). Males favoured the natural sciences more 
than females (males, 33.6 per cent; females, 10.8 per cent). 


The table is statistically significant. 


Cc.) financial Support by Sex 


Turning to Table 5:18, we see that a different pattern of 
financial support is operating for males than for females. 
Females have relatively more financial support than males 
from parents or relatives (males, 26.0 per cent; females, 
51.6 per cent), and they depend less upon part-time and/or 
summer work than males (males, 48.5 per cent; females, 

25.9 per cent). Furthermore, males are more likely than 
females to be in debt by the time of graduation (see 

Table 5:19). It appears that females are, in general, more 
financially "sponsored" than males. Both tables are 


Statistically significant. 
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de Change s.ni nls tudies by 7Sex 


Although there are no significant differences between the 
sexes regarding patterns of change in university, faculty, 
course or program, or major field of study while an under- 
graduate (see Table 5:20), the reasons given for such changes 
do vary on sex lines. Table 5:21 shows that males mention 
low grades more than females (males, 40.8 per cent; females, 
19.9 per cent) whereas females emphasize "dissatisfaction 
with university faculty, program, field of study, etc." 


more than males (males, 46.5 per cent; females, 72.1 per cent). 


ne 10 = 
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Table 5:16 


Undergraduate University Attended by Sex 


C- 
[oe 
~—— 


Male Female 
Toronto leery, 59.0 
Queen's 16.9 22. 5 
McMaster 25.0 16.6 
Waterloo 6.4 dle) 
TOBtaAL oN 2206 1726 


Chi Square = 101.81340 with 3 Degrees of Freedom. 
Significance = 0.0 


ELS 


Table sor 1-7 


Major Field of Study by Sex 


(%) 


Male Female 
Humanities GEMS So 4s 
Social sciences Sey 30%5 
Natural sciences BS oO 10.8 
Total N 2431 1655 


Chi Square = 340.23804 with 3 Degrees of Freedom. 
Significance = 0.0 


Table 5:18 


Respondent's Most Important Source of 


Financial Support by Sex 


Male 
Parents, relatives 265.0 
Spouse 2-40 
Part-time and/or 

48.5 

summer work 

Full-time work BIO 
Grants, bursaries, 4.7 
etc. i 
Loans Viele 
Savings 2.4 
Total N 2212 


Chi Square = 358.66260 with 7 Degrees of Freedom. 


Significance = 0.0 


(3) 


Female 


L725 
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a) 


Lables 19 


Amount of Debt Respondent Was In 


At Graduation by Sex (3%) 


Male Female 
None 502.0 6b .2 
Under $500 des) Guy 
S500 Gores, 0.00 5 en6 oe 
Sas, 00:02 tO, 527000 13.76 8.8 
S 260.0 0 cot o4, 0 00 6.9 3.6 
Over $4,000 Dred 0.4 
Tota.--N 2184 1674 


Chi Square = 137.13295 with 5 Degrees of Freedom. 
Significance = 0.0 
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Table 5:20 


Changed During Undergraduate Education by Sex 


(3) 
Male Female 
Changed none 685 O6/06 
Changed university 6.4 Sees) 
Changed faculty (2s) 1.9 
Changed course aS 22280 
Changed major field S| Sievak 


TOcCaIAN 1547 1948 
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Tab LerSii2. 


Reason for Respondent's Change by Sex 


_—_—< 
oo 
~~ 


Male Female 
Grades too low 40.8 19.9 
Grades high enough to 9.5 6.1 


transfer 


Dissatisfaction with 
university, faculty, 46.5 eee 
program, =cEc. 


Requirements completed 
for transfer to another 


university, faculty, fie Le 
PLOgGram, .ecc. 
Total N 495 362 


Chi Square = 57.63344 with 3 Degrees of Freedom. 
Significance = 0.0000 
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2... Varbations=im Educational Experience by Year of Graduation 


ae) Major Fre ldgorsscudyaby sveansos Graduation 


In Table 5:22, we see that enrolment in the humanities has 
declined through the years 1960, 1964 and 1968 (1960, 49.1 
per cent; 1964, 47.5 per cent; 1968, 41.2 per cent) whereas 
enrolment in the social sciences and natural sciences has 
fluctuated through the three time periods but with an overall 
gain in 1968 for both compared to 1960 (social sciences: 
1960, 30.2) per cent, 1964, 27e7eper; cent; -1968;,—734.9° pez 
cent; natural sciences: 1960." 20 Japer .cene7719647, 224m 
percent, 1968, 23.9 per cént). | Thus,;-over.time, -the 
enrolment in humanities has declined somewhat whereas it has 
increased in social and natural sciences. A further speci- 
fication of enrolment patterns is seen in Table 5:23 where 
sex is controlled for. The findings here are that enrolment 
in the humanities has not declined for females through the 
three time periods but has for males. In fact, this table 
shows that enrolment patterns by major field of study have, 
for females, remained static through the three time periods 
and that any changes to be observed have been made in the 
male sector. The trend in male enrolment, then, is toward 
a move out Be the humanities with the strongest gains made 
in social sciences followed by natural sciences. Table 5:22 
is: statistically significant. Table 5:23.18. statisttea., 


Significant for males but not for females. 
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Turning to Table 5:24, we see that the move to science by 
male students is substantiated by an increase in B.Sc. general 
degrees (1960, 0.7 per cent; 1964, 14.9 per cent; 1968, 22.1 
per cent) and a decline in B.A. general undergraduate degrees. 
Again, this pattern does not hold for females, whose under- 
graduate degree patterns have remained much more static 


through the years. The table is statistically significant. 


Deyechances sin winancival oupporet 


Table 5:25 indicates that the role of parents and 
relatives in financially supporting students has decreased 
in the eight year period (1960 to 1968) from 48.9 per cent 
in 1960 to 31.8 per cent in 1968. Part-time and/or summer 
work as a source of financing has shown an increase from 33.3 
per cent in 1960 to 40.0 per cent in 1968. There has been 
little change in the degree of support from grants and 
bursaries but financial support from loans has increased 
from is) per «centi.in 1960 sto: 11S: per centiiin 1963.) eine 


table is statistically significant. 


Tabiexs £22 


Major Field of Study by Year of Graduation 


(3) 


Field of Study 1960 1964 1968 
Humanities 49.1 LN ae Bez 
Social sciences 3002 Zheet 34.9 
Natural sciences ZO te7 2Aass 239 
Tota lon 702 1182 1807 


Chi Square = 25.37236 with 4 Degrees of Freedom. 
Significance = 0.0 
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sg ot 


ab tenes 


Major Field of Study by Year of Graduation, 


Controlling: for Sex (3) 


Male Female 


1960 1964 1968 1960 1964 


Humanities Ae ees Cu Or Oe 7.0 Reva 

Social Mier ee EG ee 26.2 
SCrLrences 

Natural Roo Ae Ge Atay one ie 
sciences 

ie eaden 396 fois Pe 980 302 503 


816 


Chi Square for Males = 35.45006 with 4 Degrees of Freedom. 


Significance = 0.0000 


Chi Square for Females = 6.98208 with 4 Degrees of Freedom. 


Significance = 0.1368 
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Table 5:24 


Undergraduate Degree Received by Year of 


Graduation, -Controlling, Lori sexs(s) 


Male Female 


1960 1964 1968 1960 1964 1968 


B.A. general 68.8 52.0 50°56 71.4 69°57 Tag 
B.A. honours Zoe. Ue ye BED Se I 24 24.5 205 
B.Sc. general Ony 14.9 VISA 0.6 Sets: 4.03 
Bascc. honours Giri” eB hr2 O70 O%6 eae, Se 
Total N 417 690 1003 318 518 829 


Chi Square for Males = 121.49022 with 6 Degrees of Freedom. 
Significance = 0.0000 


Chi Square for Females = 21.55299 with 6 Degrees of Freedom. 
Significance = 0.0015 


Gia Cuno 


Respondent's Most Important Source of Financial 


Support By Year. of Graduation. (2) 


Parents, relatives 

Spouse 

Part-time and/or summer work 
Full-time work 

Grants, bursaries, etc. 
Loans 


Savings 


Total N 


1960 


1964 


1968 


1830 


Chi Square = 172.94298 with 12 Degrees of Freedom. 


Significance = 0.0 


dais NS) 
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(ee Financial Support and Grades: Other Variables Considered 


In our further analysis of undergraduate experience in 
terms of selected control variables, relationships between 
most important source of financial support while an under- 
graduate and socio-economic background and between grade 
average in final year and socio-economic background emerge as 
worthy. of note. In Table 5:26, most important source Jof 
financial support while an undergraduate is cross-tabulated 
with socio-economic background measured in terms of father's 
occupation which has been dichotomized into high and low 
categories in terms of the Porter-Pineo occupational prestige 
scale. As may be seen from this statistically significant 
table, respondents from higher socio-economic backgrounds were 
twice as likely as those from lower socio-economic backgrounds 
to have considered financial support from parents or 
relatives as the most important way of financing their under- 
graduate education. As might be expected, respondents from 
lower socio-economic backgrounds placed more emphasis on 
part-time and/or summer work, full-time work and loans. 
Turning next to Table 5:27, we find that respondents from 
lower socio-economic backgrounds are slightly less likely to 
obtain an A average and slightly more likely to have obtained 
a C or D average. We must remember, however, that these 
grade averages are self-reported and must be treated with 


some caution. 


Pable 5726 


Most Important Source of Financial 
Support by Father's Occupation 


(3) 


Source Socio-Economic Background 
ee ee ee 
Low High 
Parents, relatives 25-1 S250 
Spouse Pag 1.4 
Part-time and/or 
summer work ate soit 
Full-time work Sus, 2253 
Grants, bursaries, 7.0 arg 
etc. 
Loans 8.9 Sau/ 
Savings : Bez 223 
Total N 2246 1669 


Chi Square = 363.56909 with 7 Degrees of Freedom. 
Significance = 0.0 
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Tape ao scr 


Grade Average of Senior Year by Father's Occupation 


(3) 
Low High 
A ay eZee 
B LS 73.4 
CaOrasD Gi Lia el 
Total N 2234 1663 


Chi Square = 11.33016 with 2 Degrees of Freeuom. 
Significance = 0.0035 
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Chapter VI 


Patterns of Labour Market Involvement 
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Introduction 


Chapter VI is concerned with the patterns of. the Labour 
market involvement experienced by our respondents after 
receiving their undergraduate degree. The chapter falls into 
four major sections. The first is concerned with the labour 
market experiences of our respondents prior to graduation, 
that is, jobs held while obtaining a degree as a part-time 
or extension student and full-time jobs held before attending 
university or during an interruption of their undergraduate 
career. The next section of the chapter is concerned with 
the labour market experiences of our respondents after ~ 
graduation and provides basic distributions within such 
areas as the point they decided upon a job field, the prestige 
distribution of their -first three full-time jobs after 
graduation, the types of employers they had in these jobs, 
the reason why our respondents left these jobs, their overall 
satisfaction with these jobs, the number of jobs they applied 
for after graduation and the number of job offers they 
received, any experiences with unemployment while seeking 
work, methods used by respondents to obtain their first three 
jobs, respondents' assessment of the most effective method of 
finding a job, and, finally, data on respondents' present 
Salary. Section C. of the report is concerned with a further 
analysis of labour market experiences after graduation with 


particular reference to variations attributable to year of 


LOU 


graduation and sex. The various areas just referred to in 

connection with Section B. are examined in greater detail in 

terms of these further analytic variables. In particular, 
certain aspects of the first job obtained after graduation 
are used as a means of comparing how the educational system- 
labour market linkage has changed for 1968 graduates as 
compared with their earlier counterparts. Finally, in 

Section D. of the chapter, additional control variables are 

introduced into the analysis within the sex and year of 

graduation analytical framework and their implications are 
assessed. 

The principal findings of this chapter are now summarized 
in point-torm. 

(1) A relatively small proportion of the sample held jobs 
while obtaining their degree as part-time or extension 
students. Of those who did, the overwhelming propor- 
tion were elementary or secondary school teachers. 

(2) A relatively small proportion of the sample held full- 
time jobs either before attending university or 
during an interruption of their undergraduate univer- 
sity career. The majority of those who did were to be 
found in manufacturing industry, service occupations, 
and elementary or secondary school teaching in that 
order of importance. 

(3) An increasing tendency is to be found among male 1968 


graduates to decide upon an occupational field either 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 
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in the later stages of their university career or 
after graduation. There is a slight trend in the 
same direction for females although it is much less 
SELONG.. 

With regard to the prestige of first full-time jobs 
after graduation, this has shown a marked decline 
for 1968 male graduates when compared with their 
earlier counterparts. This decline has also ob- 
tained for female 1968 graduates although it is 
less notable inasmuch as 1960 and 1964 female gradu- 
ates were not likely to be found in high prestige 
fields to the same extent that 1960 and 1964 male 
graduates were. 

The differential between males and females with 
regard to starting salary of first job has become 
smaller between the period 1960 and 1968. 

The largest single employer of male 1968 graduates 
was elementary or secondary school teaching although . 
this had shown a decline from 1964 and 1960. The 
next largest employer of male 1968 graduates was 
manufacturing industry which had shown an increase 
Erom<1L960,andwi9G47, 

The largest single employer of 1968 female gradu- 
ates was elementary or secondary school teaching. 
This had remained essentially constant over the 


period 1960 to 1968. The second largest employer 


(8) 


co) 
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of 1968 female graduates were service occupations 
although this had shown a decline from 1960. 

The major method used by male 1968 graduates in 
obtaining their first job after graduation was 
contacting future employers on their own. This was 
also the most important method for 1968 female 
graduates. For both male and female 1968 graduates, 
the use of business contacts in obtaining a job 
declined between 1960 and 1968. For 1968 male 
graduates, university placement services represented 
the third most important method of obtaining first 
job after graduation. For females, university 
placement services represented the fourth most 
important method of obtaining a job. 

With regard to reasons for leaving first job, most 
male 1968 graduates left their line of work because 
they were dissatisfied with the type of work or had 
an opportunity to get into a type of work’ which 
appealed to them more. The second and third most 
important reasons for 1968 male graduates were 
dissatisfaction not with the type of work performed 
Dut he general situation and conditions of the 
particular job they were in and dissatisfaction with 
Salary. Dissatisfaction with salary had shown an 
increase for male graduates from 1960 to 1968. 


Dissatisfaction with the type of work done had shown 


(10) 


(a) 
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a slight decrease from 1960 to 1968 and dissatis- 
faction with the general situation and conditions 
of the particular job had remained extremely con- 
stant over the time period in question. The fourth 
most important reason cited by male 1968 graduates 
for leaving their first job after graduation was to 
obtain further education. This factor had shown an 
increase over the period 1960 to 1968. 

For 1968 female graduates, three factors emerged as 
having approximately equal importance as reasons for 
leaving first job after year of graduation. The 
first is the desire to leave one community and move 
to another; the second was dissatisfaction with the 
type of work done or an opportunity to get into a 
type of work which appealed to the respondent more; 
the third was family reasons. The relative import- 
ance attached to family reasons and the desire to 
move suggest that in many cases, females make these: 
decisions in relationship to their husband's 
Situation. It should: also: be noted that ‘in all 
categories of dissatisfaction with work, females 
have shown an increase when 1960 graduates are 
compared with 1968 graduates. 

Satisfaction with first job after graduation has 
shown a decline for males over time with a somewhat 


less pronounced decline for females. 


(12) 


Gi) 


(14) 


(15) 


(16) 
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With regard to second and third full-time jobs after 
graduation, our data suggest that, in the aggregate, 
where 1960 and 1964 graduates, particularly males, 
moved on to second or third jobs, they tended to 
improve the prestige ranking of their jobs. An 
examination of the data for 1968 graduates suggests 
that in fact when 1968 graduates enter second or 
third jobs, they either remain within the same prestige 
range or drop. 

Where second or third jobs are concerned, both male 
and female 1968 graduates show a pattern of dropping 
out of the elementary or secondary school employment 
sector to a greater extent than their earlier counter- 
parts. 

With regard to respondents' reasons for leaving 
second and third jobs, many more 1968 graduates cite 
the factor of being laid off than their earlier 
counterparts. This relationship is much more pro- 
nounced for males than it is for females although 

it is showing an increase in both cases over time. 
1968 graduates are notably less likely to be highly 
satisfied with their second and third jobs after 
graduation than their earlier counterparts. This 
dissatisfaction is more pronounced among males than 
females. 


1968 graduates, both male and female, are applying 


(17) 


(18) 
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for more jobs than their 1960 or 1964 counterparts. 
They are not, however, receiving more job offers. 
1968 graduates, both male and female, are reporting 
more experiences with unemployment while seeking 
work than their 1960 or 1964 counterparts. 

Further controls for respondents' socio-economic 
background, degree program, field of study and self- 
reported grade average produced relatively few 
variations of consequences within the major analytical 
framework of sex and year of graduation. The clear 
inference we draw from our analysis is two-fold: 

(a) as might be expected, sex makes a critical 
difference in terms of labour market opportunities 
and experiences, (b) the labour market situation has 
indeed changed for the holder of the B.A. or B.Sc. 
degree in the direction of such degrees having 
considerably less labour market value than in the 


past. 
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Awe Hebour Market Experiences Prior to Graduation 


Although the principal focus of this study is the types 
of labour market experiences our respondents had after 
receiving their undergraduate degree, we nonetheless gathered 
data on two types of labour market experiences our respond- 
ents had prior to receiving this degree. The first of 
these was concerned with full-time jobs held by the respond- 
ent while obtaining his or her undergraduate degree by 
part-time or extension study; the second was concerned with 
full-time jobs held by a respondent for longer than four 
months either before attending university or during an 
interruption in his or her undergraduate education. The 
tables described in this section are to be found in 
Appendix 5. 

As may be seen from Table 6:1, of over 4,000 respondents 
to the questionnaire, only 384 held one job while obtaining 
their degree as a part-time or extension student. The 
number holding two or more such jobs is so small that we 
have not reported on second jobs as a Separate category. 

As may be seen from Table 6:1, the overwhelming majority of 
prenatdente who held a full-time job while obtaining their 
degree aS a part-time or extension student were to be found 
in the elementary or secondary school teaching sector. 

Table 6:2 reports the findings on full-time jobs held by 


respondents either before entering university or during an 
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interruption of their undergraduate university career. Again, 
as may be seen from the table, the number of respondents 
having such labour market experiences relative to the total 
sample is quite small, in this case being 375 out of over 
4,000 respondents. As may be seen from Table 6:2, the dis- 
tribution of the respondents in terms of employment categor- 
ies is quite different than it was for the aforementioned 
table. In this case, manufacturing industry emerges as the 
principal employer, followed closely by service industries, 
with elementary or secondary school teaching coming in as 

a third. The number of respondents holding two or more 
full-time jobs prior to attending university or during Bn 
interruption in their undergraduate university career was 
again so small that a separate analysis has not been 


conducted. 


er & 
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B. Labour Market Experiences After Graduation: Basic 


Distributions 


We now proceed to the major focus of the report, the labour 
market experiences of our respondents after graduation. In 
this section, we provide various details on these labour 
market experiences for the entire sample. These details 
relate to such areas as the point at which a respondent 
decided to enter his or her first job field, information ion 
various characteristics of the first three full-time jobs 
held by respondents after graduation, tables pertaining to 
JObesecking and finding, tand, Linally,. astabter providing 
salary information. The tables described in this section are 


Loube found in-Appendix. 5. 


flee Deciding On a sUOb Eve la 


As may be seen from Table 6:3, 25.3 per cent of respond- 
ents had decided on their job field before entering univer- 
sity. In the first and second years of university, less than 
11 per cent decided upon a job field; however, this 
percentage, rose. to L/ 738per centoain thitdsvear” on Untvers ius 
while 11.7 per cent decided in the fourth year. The tees 
Single percentage, 26.5 per cent, decided on their job field 


after graduation. 
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2. Three Jobs After Graduation 


The following information is now provided for the entire 
sample with regard to three full-time jobs held after 
graduation: (a) the prestige ranking of the job in terms 
of the Porter-Pineo occupational prestige scale; (b) types 
of employers the respondent had for these first three jobs; 
(c) the reasons why the respondent left any of the first 
three jobs in question; and (d) the respondent's satisfaction 
with the first three jobs held. 

With regard to those respondents having more than three 
full-time jobs after graduation, we have to report that only 
8.9 per cent of our. respondents held fourth full-timesjope 
after graduation. In the case of fifth jobs, this diminished 
to 2.8 per cent of the sample. In view of the small numbers 
involved, a separate analysis of these further jobs has not 
been conducted. 

in Table 6:4, it may be seen*that the majority -Ormerues 
respondents' first jobs fell within the 50 to 70 range on 
the Porter-Pineo prestige scale. This trend is much the 
same for second and third jobs held, suggesting that, for 
the sample as a whole, there is not a dramatic degree of 
upward occupational mobility through changing jobs. 

Table 6:5 shows data dealing with the types of employers 
respondents had for their first three jobs. We can see from 
this table that the single largest employer of university 


undergraduate manpower is the elementary or secondary school 
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teaching sector. In the first job category, for example, 
48.3 per cent of respondents were found in elementary or 
secondary school teaching. Comparing this with all respond- 
ents falling in the third job category, we can see that a 
relatively smaller proportion, 34.7 per cent, were to be 
found in elementary or secondary school teaching. The service 
occupations account for 15.3 per cent of respondents in the 
first job category, 16.2 per cent in the second }ob category, 
ange l93 per Centians the third’) ob category... .0veraiswtae 
table suggests that for the entire sample, elementary and 
secondary school teaching is the major form of employment 
across all jobs with work in the service occupations coming 
second. The proportion of service to teaching jobs is in- 
creased in the third job category as may be seen from the 
table. 

Turning next to Table 6:6, the findings are reported for 
respondents' reasons for leaving their jobs. The labels 
used in the table are abbreviated for reasons of space. In 


their completed form, they are as follows: 


We etlred, plata.orte asked directly or indireetly. 
to resign 

2. Desired to leave one community or to move to 
another 

3. Dissatisfaction with type of work or oppor- 
tunity to get into a type of work which 
appealed to you more 


4. Dissatisfied with salary or received an oppor- 
tunity to earn more 
59. Dissatisfied not with type of work performed 


but with general situation and conditions of 
thateparticular ‘3.00 
6. Transfer or promotion with same employer 


2029 


7. Promotion with more responsibility in the same 
line of work 

8. Desired to travel 

9 Family reasons 


10. No desire to work in any job 

ii. TOLvDUrSUes Unther- education 

22 wOther 

Within the first job category, dissatisfaction with the 
type of work or having the opportunity to get into a more 
appealing type of work emerges as the principal factor for 
leaving. This is closely followea by family reasons which 
is followed by the desire to move and general dissatisfaction 
with the conditions of the jobs In the second job category, 
we find that family reasons emerge as the principal reason 
for leaving with dissatisfaction with work and the opportunity 
to get into a more appealing type of work following second. 
As will be seen in subsequent more detailed tables, females 
are much more likely to cite family reasons than males. 
In general, throughout the table the major factors for 
leaving continue to be family reasons, dissatisfaction with 
work and the opportunity to get into a more appealing type 
of work and the desire to move. It should also be noted 
that the reason "transfer or promotion with same employer" 
accounts for only 6.8 per cent of reasons for leaving within 
the first job category but has risen to 12.6 per cent by the 
time the third job category is reached. 

Turning next to Table 6:7, data are presented for the 
entire sample on respondents' satisfaction with the first 


three jobs held. As may be seen from this table, there is 
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little by way of a dramatic trend toward increased satisfac- 
tion in third jcbs as opposed to first jobs although there 

us astendency for a greater proportion in’ the third sjob 
category to be found at the very satisfied end of the scale 
as opposed to respondents in the first job category. %As. may 
beseen! from the«table, the majority of respondents “place 
themselves toward the satisfied end of the scale in assessing 


Ehed fobs: 


3. Job Seeking and Finding 


The next section is concerned with job seeking and finding 
and provides information for the total sample in the follow- 
ing areas: (a) number of jobs the respondent applied for; 

(b) number of job offers the respondent received; (c) whether 
or not the respondent had any experience with unemployment; 
(d) methods used by the respondent to obtain first three 
jobs; and (e) the respondent's most effective job seeking 
method. 

Turning first to Table 6:8, it may be seen that 46.8 per 
cent of respondents applied for between one and two jobs; 
2269 per cent applied for between three and four; 11.4’per 
cent applied for between five and six jobs; 4.4 per cent 
applied for between seven and eight jobs; and 14.6 per cent 
applied for nine or more jobs. Comparing this table with 
Table 6:9, it may be seen that the number of jobs the 


respondents applied for outweighs the number of offers 
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actually received. As may be seen from Table 6:9, almost 80 
per cent of respondents received between one and two job 
offers. 

Table 6:10 represents respondents' replies to a question 
in which they were asked to record any periods of unemploy- 
ment they had experienced while they were looking for work 
Since graduation. As may be seen from this table, the 
majority of respondents (83.6 per cent) do not consider them- 
selves to have ever been unemployed. 

Table 6:11 provides information on the methods used by 
respondents to obtain their first three jobs. Within the 
first job category, approaching possible employers on sees 
own emerges as the most important method at 34.5 per cent. 

It is followed by newspaper or other advertisements, 20.9 

per cent, which is followed by business contacts through 
colleagues or contacts in the same job field at 14.1 per cent. 
University employment services are fourth at 11.4 per cent. 

As might be reasonably expected in the second and third jobs, 
university employment services show a dramatic dropping off 
whereas with increased experience business contacts in the 
field show an increase. Similarly, promotion with the same 
employer shows a substantial increase. 

Table 6:12 provides the data for the entire sample on 
respondents' assessment of the single most effective job 
seeking method. As may be seen here, approaching possible 


employers on one's own emerges as the most significant 
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Eactor at 39.3 per cent.> Business’ contacts: and personal 
contacts account for 25.0 per cent and 9.0 per cent respect- 
ively. Newspaper or other advertisements were considered 
most effective by 14.6 per cent of the sample. Government 
employment agencies received only a 1.0 per cent score with 
private employment agencies just twice over this at 2.1 per 
cent. University placement services were considered to be 
effective by only 5.9 per cent of the respondents in the 


sample. 


4. PaLaALy, 


Finally, as far as basic distributions are concerned, 
Table 6:13 provides information on responcents' present 
salary for the entire sample. It must be remembered that 
this distribution is based on both males and females who have 
been in the labour force for different periods of time, 
having graduated in either 1960, 1964 or 1968. Nonetheless, 
it does provide data on the general income distribution of 
such a group. As may be seen ‘from the table, the largest 
concentration .(34.2 per. cent) 1s in-the $7,500-S10,000mrange: 
The next largest. (21.3 per cent) is in the $10,000-$12,900 
range. Of the respondents, 13.8 per cent earn between 
S200 and +S15);,000° whi le an “the ““qreater: than $25,000" 


category, we find 10.4 per cent of respondents. 
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D. Labour Market Experiences After Graduation: Trend 
Analysis Within Sex Groups 


We now extend our concern with the labour market exper- 
iences of our respondents after graduation by continuing our 
analysis in terms of two major defining variables. The first 
of these is year of graduation, that is, whether or not-the 
respondent graduated in 1960, 1964 or 1968. The second is 
whether they are male or female. The choice of the first 
variable reflects our concern with attempting to conduct a 
trend analysis. The choice of the second variable is a 
reflection of the critical difference sex makes in terms of 
opportunities and career patterns within the labour market 


Situation. 


Loe okbrst.Full—Time.JobaAtter.craduarlon 


A major concern in this report is to assess the extent to 
which the labour market situation has changed between 1960 
and 1968 for the holder of an arts and science university 
undergraduate degree. Examining data on the first full-time 
job obtained after graduation is the way we approach the 
analysis of these patterns of change. Specifically, by 
comparing nh first full-time job experiences of male and 
female graduates from all three graduating years, we will 
identify patterns of change over time in the prestige 


ranking of such jobs, the salaries involved, the types of 
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employers, how the job was obtained, why it was left, and how 
satisfied the respondent was with the job. 

Turning first to Table 6:14, data are presented on the 
point at which respondents decided to enter their first job 
field after graduation. The data show a moderate tendency 
for males and a weak tendency by females to make the decision 
at-ai later point over time: For example, in'1960;,, 39°67 per 
cent of males decided on their job field in Four cheese or 
after graduation. For 1968 graduates, this proportion had 
basen to 48.8 per cent. “By way Of comparison, 37.9 per cent 
of 1960 female graduates made this decision in fourth year 
or after graduation as compared with 43.2 per cent of 1968 
female graduates. The table is statistically significant for 
males but not for females. 

Turning to Table 6:15, we can see that the prestige rank- 
ing of the first full-time job after graduation has declined 
by year OL graduation: “For example, 13.6 percent or 71960 
male graduates were able to obtain positions in the highest 
register of the occupational prestige scale. This percent- 
age had’ risen slightly inj 1964 to: 1l4.2°>per”*cent.” Eno ee, 
however, it had diminished dramatically to 0.9 per cent. 

The effect for females is less dramatic, in large part be- 
cause even in 1960 females were not to be found to any 
extent in higher prestige occupations. However, overall, we 
may see that the trend with females is also in the direction 


of the decline of the prestige of the first full-time job 
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after graduation. Both male and female tables are statistic- 
ally significant. 

Turning next to Table 6:16, we see data presented on the 
starting salary of the first job held after graduation by 
year .of-graduation. « Due to the fact, of course, sthatyvstarc-— 
ing incomes have increased over the years, the only type of 
valid comparison which may be made with a table of this sort 
is by comparing males in one year group with females in the 
Same year group. An examination of the table shows that the 
tendency for males to earn larger salaries than females is 
diminishing somewhat. For example, in the $5,000-$7,500 
category in 1960, 33.4 per cent of males were found in this 
category as compared with 20.1 per cent of females. In 1968, 
however, 55.2 per cent of males were found in this category 
and 57.9 per cent of females were found in this category. 

In 1960, in the $7,500-$10,000 range, 6.3 per cent of the 
males were found in this category as compared with 1.1 per 
cent of females. In 1968 in the same income category, 25.9 
per cent of males were found in the category and 17.3 per 
cent of females were found in that category. Both the tables 
for males and females are statistically significant. 

In Table 6:17, data are presented on the type of employer 
in the first job after graduation, by year of graduation. 

For males, we can see that there has been a decline in the 
proportion of males found in the elementary or secondary 


school teaching sector although it still remains the principal 
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sector of employment.  In°1960, for example, 44.9 per cent of 
males were found in either elementary or secondary school 
teaching. In 1968, this percentage was 38.3. A greater 
proportion of males are to be found in manufacturing industry 
in 1968, the percentage being 13.1 as compared with 8.3 per 
cent in 1960. Another growth area is that of finance where 
10.4 per. cent of all males in the sample were employed in 
1968 as compared with 5.1 per cent of 1960 graduates. The 
proportion of males in service occupations has shown a 
decline over time. For 1960 graduates, 17.6 per cent were 
employed in the service sector. For 1968 graduates, the 
percentage was 12.7. For females, elementary or secondary 
school teaching still remains the principal form of employ- 
ment, and this remains very constant, being 53.3 per cent in 
EGO, 5357 “per -cént~“in’ 19¢4 and “5358 -per*cent-in 1968s" eLrtele 
dramatic change is to be observed in other categories for 
females with the exception of the service sector where the 
percentage employed has declined from 21.5 per cent in 1960 
to 14.4 per cent in 1968. The table for males is statistic- 
ally significant. The table for females is not. -As the 
interpretation of the female table suggests, little change 
has taken place over time in females' employment jactorae 
as far as sector of employment is concerned. 

Table 6:18 presents data on how first full-time job after 
graduation was obtained by year of graduation. For male 


graduates in any year of graduation, we can see that 
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"Contacting future employers on own" emerges as the principal 
means of’ obtaining. a ‘job. -In,1960; 32.83: per cent of graduates 
used this method; in 1964, it had risen to 35.6 per cent; and 
in 1968, it was 34.5 per cent. The second most important 
method of obtaining a job within each year of graduation 

was advertisements. In 1960, this accounted for 21.0 per 
cent of how jobs were obtained; in 1964, it was 19.4 per 
cent; and in 1968, it was 18.4 per cent... Over the years, 7a 
greater proportion of male graduates have found their jobs 
through university placement services. In 1960, only 9.8 

per cent of graduates found their jobs this way; in 1964, 
this percentage had risen to 10.5 per cent; in 1968, it was 
14.6 per cent. For 1968 male graduates, university placement 
services emerged as the third most effective way of obtaining 
a job. For 1960 graduates, business contacts constituted 

the third most effective way of obtaining a job, being 19.2 
per cent. <In 1964, this percentage had dropped to: | E6m@2aana 
in 1968, only 8.9 per cent of male graduates had found their 
job through business contacts. For female graduates, the 
findings are much the same; "contacting future employers on 


own" was the most important means of finding a job within 
all graduating years. Similarly, the use of advertisements 
was the second most important: method in all years. For 1968 
female graduates, business contacts were the third most 


effective way of obtaining their first full-time job. How- 


ever, this factor had declined from 16.7 per cent in 1960 to 


pd AE 


i2e aeper. cent in 1968.) Of01968- female, graduates, LL.4 ‘per 
cent used university employment services to find their first 
full-time job after graduation, making this the fourth most 
important method. This represents an increase from 9.0 per 
cent in 1960. Tables for both males and females are 
Statretically significant. 

Table 6:19 presents data on why respondents left their 
firstsfull-—time: jobratter, graduation. -For<1968 male 
graduates, "dissatisfaction with the type of work done or 
opportunity to get into a type of work which appealed to you 
more" emerges as the most important reason for change. In 
H9G6O>. this factor «accounted form 19.4 *per-cent. of -the eases; 
the same as it was in 1964 but representing a drop from 23.4 
perscent iin, 1960i% <iDrssatistfaction with salary. Gand 
"dissatisfied not with type of work performed but with general 
situation and conditions of that particular job” wererthe 
second and third most: important factors’ for change 1n,1968, 
In the case of salary dissatisfaction, this had increased 
from 7,0 per: cent and 8.0 per’ cent in, 19¢0.and,1964 
respectively to 15.3 per cent in 1968. The more general kind 
of dissatisfaction had accounted. for 15.1 per cent of cases 
AME. and nod dropped to 11.5 per cent in 1964, rising 
again to 15.6 per cent in 1968. In summary, we can, say that 
in terms of these three measures of occupational dissatis- 
faction, they have either remained relatively constant over 


all three years of graduation or have increased. Another 
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factor for change which has shown an increase over the years 
is that of leaving to seek further education. Referring to 
males only, in 1960 this accounted for 5.0 per cent of cases 
and had risen to 10.3-per. centin; 1968. The -increasesin 
salary dissatisfaction is likely to be a reflection of in- 
creased inflationary pressures over the decade of the 60s 
whereas the increase in those going on to further education 
reflects the increasing educational upgrading of many of the 
jobs sought by graduates of post-secondary education. For 
male graduates, two factors that have shown a decline are 
the desire to move from one community to another and 
"promotion with more responsibility in the same line of work." 
Some differences should be noted for female graduates. If 
one examines the "desire to move" and "family reasons," it 
will be noted that these assume more importance for females 
than for males. We would suggest that this reflects the 
tendency for employment in the labour force or long term 
career considerations to be secondary for females when aes 
pared with such considerations as raising a family or 
accompanying husbands who have been transferred. It should 
also be noted that whereas the categories of "dissatisfaction 


with type of work done" and "general dissatisfaction" had 
either declined somewhat or remained relatively constant for 
males; for female graduates both of these categories have 


shown an increase. In general, these findings suggest that 


as more females come to value longer-term involvement in the 


ber 
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labour force and become more aware of male/female differen- 
tials in employment opportunities and experiences, such 
patterns of dissatisfaction will continue to show an increase. 
Tables for both males and females are statistically sig- 
neticant. 

Table 6:20 provides data on respondents' satisfaction with 
finst full-time; job after graduation by year of graduation. 
Respondents had been asked to evaluate on a scale from 1 to 
7, where 1 represents "not a job I wanted at all" and 7 
represents "my ideal job," their satisfaction with their 
first full-time job after graduation. As may be seen from 
Ee table, both male and female respondents tend to fall more 
toward the "satisfied" end of the continuum although whereas 
this tendency has decreased slightly for males, it has 
increased slightly for females over time. The table for 


Males*is statistically significant, but not: formfemales: 


Table 6:14 


Point at Which Respondent Decided to Enter First 


Job's Field by Year of Graduation (3%) 


Male Female 


1960 1964 1968 9.6.0 1964 1968 


Before 
nee Beek 216 28%8 24.2 Zlee 2853 28.0 
Dee at Oe 3A pow de Oi 8,2. < wd 8 vege A! 
university 
second year of 9.0 Tees 8.0 Ge 7 Ge2 lee, 


university 


Thard “year Of 
university 


Fourth year of 


university 

After 26.5.9 23.9. ..32.6).829-3 82.5 eee 
graduation 

Total N 388 624 712 290 453 683 


Chi Square for Males = 20.93585 with 10 Degrees of Freedom. 


Silgnic£itocance >=—..0245 


Chi Square for Females 
Freedom. Significance 


14.023781 with 10 Degrees of 
seer aby) 
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Table 6:15 


Prestige Ranking of First Full-Time Job After 


Graduation by Year of Graduation 


a 
oe 
~~ 


As Rated by Porter- 
Pineo Occupational ———— 
Prestige Scale 1960 1964 1968 1960 1964 196.8 


diewal ares: Orere Od 0:..0 O20 1.4 
202279 ee Wend Po 0.4 0.4 Ane 
30-39 OR OF.0 Ore.0 
40-49 OTe 3.6 Vee Vi DAI 8.8 
SO=59 PRS eke 21.4 EVANS 41.7 34.8 Sie 2) 
60-69 SG LAGE aed) 48.5 48.9 Der 48.0 
BOL thea ts) Zire 4.1 0.4 A 0.4 
80-99 LS 14.2 eee! 1.4 aia Oo7 
TotaLlLeN 369 Onlni: OS 276 457 lee) 


DOtal yN e335 
Chi Square for Males = 149.35831 with 14 Degrees of Freedom. 
Significance = 0.0 


Chi Square for Females = 164.24561 with 12 Degrees of Freedom. 
Significance = 0.0 
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Table 6:16 


Startingroalary Of -FPirsujJob 


By Year of Graduation (%) 


1960 1964 1968 1960 1964 1968 


Less than 


$2,500 Zions 2.4 aoe, 4.4 3.4 ee’ 
a7 000-57, 0.00 54.7 OI) TORO ENCES | 46.8 Bie 9, 
wo OO — 7-500 33.4 55 28 DOle2 Zr L 42.8 OH Re, 
a7 7 000—107,,0:00 Gad eared Vie ep eee SIA a ey os: 
SLO, O00 — 125,500 Fae) 4.9 4.3 0.4 A De tae 
E200 5.7. O00 ‘hers Os) Les Oy 0 0.0 Og 


Greater than 
Sab, O00 


Total -N Syke) 638 Jiact 274 472 741 


Chi Square for Males = 323.21191 with 12 Degrees of 
Freedom. Significance 0.0 


Chi Square for Females 
Freedom. Significance 


41.81615 with 12 Degrees of 
0.0000 
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Table 6:17 


Type of Employer in First Job 


by Year of Graduation (%) 


1960 1964 1968 1960 1964 1968 


Federal government eres, Sa an 2.0 4.4 3.4 

Provincial 327 2-7 4.0 2.3 4.8 Se 
government 

Municipal 0.7 0.9 ee 3.0 3.0 nee 
government 


Elementary or 
secondary school 


University Shon) 9.2 2:09 Ovens Ok 8.0 


Other educational 


institution 
Manufacturing 8.3 Pie) cio ae 17 2.0 2.4 
industry 
Transportation and , 4 is BLS au 2.4 2.1 
communication 
Trade 5.6 5.0 CHAe 20 a 4.5 
Finance Bost]: Sy Bi HO} 4 Bees 3°20 Sr 
“Service © VA Gy Abe th 2.15 en A eae 
Total N 408 662 750 302 497 764 


Chi Square for Males = 86.94049 with 20 Degrees of Freedom. 
Significance = 0.0000 


23.32333 with 20 Degrees of 
De Pag PE: 


Chi Square for Females 
Freedom. Significance 


Tab 


Ler 6: 9 


How First Job Was Obtained 


By Year of Graduation (8) 


Personal contacts 
Business contacts 
Government agency 
Private agency 


University place- 
ment service 


Advertisements 


Contacting future 
employers on own 


Promotion 


Other 


TOta.e N 


Chi Square for Males 
Significance = 0.0000 


Chi Square for Females 
Freedom. Significance 


TSO 


396 


hoe 


Boao 


648 


fick 


1960 


Pag aa | 


Fades 


299 


493 


oe 


= 65.92520 with 16 Degrees of Freedom. 


26.98770 with 16 Degrees of 


0.0416 
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Table. 62b9 


Reason Left First Job By Year of Graduation (3%) 


Male Female 


1960 1964 Jee Mays: 1960 1964 toe 


alauore ey TAMAS) ees 18 thie Fae, 
Desired to move sie 1028 5.6 Poss 1333 LF4O 
Dissatisfaction 

with type of PIER D 198 Ora S50) ded. 5 L6ita5 
work done 

Salary 

dissatisfaction 7.0 oe t>.3 2 dine aad 
General 

Hieen tied sorion Loree: ve. 25*.6 Oeil: 8.8 bes Mt 
Transier.or 
: aT 253 8272 Lows 550 AC] 

promotion 

EvOmOELOlmys th aL yey phe 4.4 1.8 Zens 30 
responsibility 

BE ace te 240 3.8 4.4 7.7 BOL: Wes 
travel 
Family reasons 2. 0 35 JE Re: 88.0 2o%.9 16.35 
No desire to 

Sars eee O70 0.0 0.6 is ae 05 
Purther Bp 6.0m M1 OLe 4.0 ame 4.2 
education 

Other Ona LOWS Sis 33 ees peas) 
Total N 299 400 340 274 42 401 


Chi Square for Males = 70.42749 with 22 Degrees of Freedom. 
Significance = 0.0000 


71.26038 with 22 Degrees of 
0.0000 


Chi Square for Females 
Freedom. Significance 


oll 
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Table 6:20 


Satisfaction With First Job 


By Year of Graduation (3%) 


Male Female 


1960 1964 1968 1960 1964 1968 


Dissatisfied 348 25 44 Gp A 6.3 S22 
5ACE B43 4.4 6.8 5:39 Se. 
TO#0 5.9 Lees Te22 9it2 9.0 


fdeal Job 2018 RR, Lied 18.8 die ges § 20.4 


Total N Rene) 6 46 742 293 477 742 


Chi Square for Males = 35.50429 with 12 Degrees of Freedom. 
Significance = 0.0004 


Chi Square for Females = 11.11352 with 12 Degrees of Freedom. 
Significance. = 0.5192 


2... second and Third) Full-Time Jobs: Held: After Graduation 


In addition to the first full-time job after graduation, 


data were gathered on other full-time jobs after graduation. 


The data so gathered, while useful for other purposes, are 
not a desirable way of assessing how the labour market 
Situation has changed for graduates from different years 
Since it is clear that earlier graduates have had more time 
and opportunity to obtain further full-time jobs after 
their first post-graduation full-time job. In this sense, 
our 1960, 1964 and 1968 cohorts become less comparable with 
regard to the question of labour market opportunities after 


graduation once one goes beyond first full-time job. 


Ze 


However, the data may be analyzed in other ways. In particu- 


lar, one may examine the population of those who did obtain 


second or third full-time jobs after graduation and see what 


difference sex and year of graduation variables make. This 
further analysis will be conducted for the second and third 
full-time jobs after graduation. As will be recalled from 
our earlier discussion, the number of respondents holding 
more than three full-time jobs after graduation becomes so 
small that a separate analysis is of questionable EG: 
With regard to these second and third full-time jobs 
after graduation, attention will be given to the following 
factors: the prestige ranking of the job, the type of 
employer, how the respondent found the job, the reason why 


the job was left, and, finally, the respondent's overall 
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satisfaction with the job. The analysis of these tables will 
be primarily concerned with pointing up how the situation has 
‘changed for 1968 graduates in relation to their 1960 and 1964 
counterparts: 

We begin with Tables 6:21 and 6:22 which provide data on 
the prestige ranking of second and third full-time jobs after 
graduation as analyzed in terms of year of graduation and 
sex. A number of observations may be made from both these 
tables. Overall, there has been a decline in the prestige 
ranking of second and third full-time jobs held by both male 
and female graduates where 1968 graduates are compared with 
1960 or 1964 graduates. This decline is more dramatic in 
the case of males than it is in the case of females. Com- 
paring male 1968 graduates with their 1960 and 1964 counter- 
parts, it should be noted that those 1968 male graduates who 
have obtained second and third full-time jobs after gradua- 
tion have not, in aggregate terms, moved in increasing 
numbers into higher prestige jobs, as did their 1960 and 
1964 counterparts. In short, these two tables viewed in 
conjunction with the earlier Table 6:15 suggests that when 
the 1960 or 1964 graduate went on to obtain a second or 
third full-time job after graduation, a greater proportion 
of such graduates moved into higher prestige jobs as a 
result of the change. The three tables referred to suggest 
that for 1968 graduates, it is more likely that they will 


either stay within the same prestige ranking or, in fact, 
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move down. This situation is much the same for females 
although less dramatic. The tables are statistically sig- 
nificant for both males and females. 

Turning next to the types of employers respondents had for 
second and third full-time jobs after graduation, it can be 
seen in both Tables 6:23 and 6:24 that both male and female 
1968 graduates are much less likely to remain in elementary 
or secondary school teaching than their 1960 or 1964 counter- 
parts. For males, smanufdcturingwindustry, transportation 
and communication, trade, and municipal government show 
increase over time. The university as a source of employment 
has shown a steady dropping off for males for both second and 
third full-time jobs after graduation. For second full-time 
jobs after graduation, those employment sectors claiming a 
greater proportion of females are the federal government, 
trade, and finance. However, as will be seen from the table, 
some of the percentage differences are quite small. With 
regard to the employment of females in second full-time 
jobs after graduation, the university as a source of employ- 
mentwaccounted! for 9.0. pera cent: inv 960), nri sing..toxic. 2 per 
cent in’1964 and dropping: again’ tov 7.2 per cent »in 1963. 

With regard to service occupations, 20.6 per cent of 1960 
female graduates found second jobs in this sector. This 

percentage had dropped to 15.3 in 1964 and risen again to 
20.1:per° cent in 1968. Examining the data for females: in 


Table 6:24, we can see that where third. full-time jobs after 
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graduation are involved, a dispersion effect obtains. That 
is, 1968 female graduates are dropping out of elementary or 
secondary school teaching while increases are to be observed 
in the areas of municipal government, provincial government, 
and the service sector. Table 6:23 is statistically sig- 
nificant for both males and females. In the case of 

Table 6:24, the findings reported are statistically signifi- 
cant for males but not for females. Overall, the trends are 
quite clear for males with regard to second and third full- 
time jobs after graduation. These trends are a dropping off 
in the elementary and secondary school teaching field for 
1968 graduates as compared with their 1960 and 1964 counter- 
parts and a growth in the areas of manufacturing industry, 
transportation and communication, trade, and finance. As we 
have suggested, the trends for females are less clear 
although 1968 female graduates show a stronger tendency than 
their 1960 or 1964 counterparts to drop out of elementary 

or secondary school teaching. 

With regard to methods of obtaining second and third jobs, 
we can see from Tables 6:25 and 6:26 that contacting future 
employers on one's own remains the most important single 
method for 1968 graduates and that this has shown an increase 
from 1960. With regard to second jobs, it may be seen from 
the tables that both male and female 1968 graduates place 
less emphasis on business contacts and are more likely to 


receive promotions with the same employer than their 1960 
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counterparts. Where third jobs are concerned, the situation 
becomes less clear. Whereas the use of business contacts 
continues to show a decline over time, promotion with the 
same employer remains approximately constant for females but 
declines for males. Table 6:25 is statistically significant 
for both males and females. Table 6:26 is statistically 
Significant for males only. 

Turning next to reasons why respondents left their second 
jobs, we see from Table 6:27 that for males, being laid off 
has increased dramatically when 1968 graduates are compared 
with 1960 graduates. This factor has also increased for 
females, although less dramatically, no doubt in part because 
there are more sources of natural job attrition in the female 
case such as leaving to bear or raise children. Dissatis- 
faction with the type of work done has shown an increase 
Over time for both males and females. Transfer or promotion 
with responsibility have both shown declines over time for 
males but have remained relatively constant for females. 

The number of females in these cases, however, is small. 

For males in particular, these findings suggest a tightening 
labour market. Regarding third jobs, Table 6:28 is 
statistically significant for neither males nor bananas and 
therefore its findings must be treated with caution. 
However, it might be noted that the "laid off" factor shows 
a continued pronounced increase over time for both males 


and females. 
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Finally, Tables 6:29 and 6:30 present data on satisfaction 
with second and third jobs for both males and females. As is 
clear from the tables, a decreasing proportion of 1968 
graduates, when compared with their earlier counterparts, are 
finding their second and third jobs to be toward the ideal 
job end of the continuum. The drop in satisfaction is more 


pronounced for males than females. 


Table 6:21 


Prestige Ranking of Second Full-Time Job 
After Graduation by Year of Graduation 


(3) 


As Ranked by Porter- Male Female 
Pineo Occupational —————————————————— 

Prestige Scale 1960 1964 1968 1960 1964 1968 
1S) 0.0 Os: 24:3 0.0 0.0 dU 
20-29 0 ded 2D esse Oe Sie 0 
30-39 Teese) 0.86 38 2s OS 63 
40-49 Pare ih Jha) 4.4 Sie 6.6 14.6 
5059 athe Tia) 17.4 41.3 34.3 SPA 35:74 

GU 69 DES) Diora) 23.8 49.8 Saba Sivek: 
C0eA2 7.4 1 Tg 6.8 Sa} Breaks 226 
S099 ed Ore, 0.4 2.0 25 0.0 
Total N PSY) 368 264 2005 Bae S02 


Chi Square for Males = 164.24561 with 12 Degrees of Freedom. 
Significance = 0.0 


Chi Square for Females = 71.12825 wath 12. Degreesyof Freedom: 
Significance = 0.0000 
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Table 6:22 


Prestige Ranking of Third Job 


By Year of Graduation (3%) 


As Rated by Porter- Male Female 
Pineo Occupational 

Prestige Scale 1960 1964 1968 1960 1964 1968 
i eel 32) 0:6 0:0 3.4 de: O70 Sied 

Z20-=29 O16 0.0 ice 0.0 TER Zao 

SU=29 O20 PEAY) 4.9 Seeks 4.0 Ark 

40-49 SS. 5.4 Le Oat Oo A 6 ¢ Sauer ero 

Sasi) Zeno LOS d, 41.5 34.0 Suk ae 41.9 

60-69 See 5307 Peis 40.6 47.4 Jer. 

70-79 oro Ps 4.9 Se 3.4 Pape 

80-99 Ak aaah 6.8 OF 0 4.7 0.6 025 

Total N any alk 147 82 106 ES 86 


Chi Square for Males = 71.12825 with 12 Degrees of Freedom. 
Significance = 0.0000 


Chi Square for Females = 25.08636 with 12 Degrees of Freedom. 
Significance = 0.0144 
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Table 6:23 


Type of Employer Respondent Had for Second 


Job Obtained by Year of Graduation (3%) 


Male Female 


1960 1964 1968 1960 1964 1968 


Federal government Zeon), Sid cee Fees 4.7 BZ 
Provincial 

Bovernment Seal Bn6 a9 6 «0 536 SMe! 
Municipal 

Sovernment 10 dg7) ora!) Me US: 52:6 58 


Elementary or 


z 45.4 A7.1 1978 SS 43.8 32.4 
secondary school 


University Jere 8.4 9 Se VRC HAS Fee 
Other .spost- 
secondary ZnO eS) 16 Ova.0 6 ora, Th 
insite tution 
SSR BERGE VEO Te Sachn he aise cis 2605) aD Pedi 
industry 
CEE ONS eel SrA Say are Dh oe TN abe JR! | F4 
communication 
Trade all 6.1 Merge 20 Siw 6ir5 
“Finance 3 Ave Sie, 1S 6 a5 25 as Srio 
Service iy is aL cel: 5,539 20.6 PS es 202.1 
Total N 295 B59 256 199 320 293 


Chi Square for Males = 112.06287 with 20 Degrees of Freedom. 
Significance = 0.0000 


52.37630 with 20 Degrees of 
0.0001 


Chi Square for Females 
Freedom. Significance 
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Table 6:24 


Type of Employer Respondent Had for Third 


Job By Year of Graduation (3%) 


1960 1964 1968 1960 1964 1968 


Federal government ses DraD as 3S 4.9 320 Zao 

Provincial 4 ok An 4 ced 4.9 4.9 725 
government 

Municipal O26 5 1a s6 2.9 Guay, 8.8 
government 


Elementary or 


Che eed 34.3 LTO 43.1 39-0 2 ees 
secondary school 


University 12.4 8.0 229 8.8 10.4 LES 

Other educational 0.6 0.0 1A 2.0 0.6 2.5 
institution 

Manufacturing TOR ano oam. cig A BRO 3.0 pps 
industry 

Transportation and 3 4 4a esas 2.0 18 3.8 
communication 

Trade 5.9 8.8 TES! PRS 320 ces, 

Finance ay 8.8 4.3 Lad 4273 Baad 
Service Tse Res: eoeers VLG MS Pas I5S he 33.28 


Total —N 169 137 69 102 164 80 


Chi Square for Males = 66.50923 with 20 Degrees of Freedom. 
Significance = 0.0000 


Chi Square for Females = 19.27867 with 20 Degrees of Freedom. 
Significance = 0.5038 


Tape =6%s, 2.5 


Method By Which Respondent Obtained Second 


Job By Year of Graduation (%) 


1960 1964 1968 1960 


Personal contacts Ines) Ores Giz 128 
Business contacts 1ie5 ey 6x2 22.4 
Government agency LS) dad 225 Aba 
Private agency ciae Zesyh 4.1 0 


University place- 
ment services 


Advertisements ZOrS 20.6 Asi PLE! 


Contacting future 


36r7/ B60) 43.0 DRS SP 
employers on own 


Promotion with 10.5 13.0 15.7 4.2 
same employer 

Other 4.5 eyige: is Sha 
Total N 286 539 242 19:2 


Female 


1964 


LSA 


167.3 


42.2 


306 


1968 


41.3 
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Chi Square for Males = 33.87480 with 16 Degrees of Freedom. 


Significance = 0.0056 
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Chi Square for Females = 35.26598 with 16 Degrees of Freedom. 


Significance = 0.0037 


PAS 


Table 6:26 


How Third Job Obtained by 


Year of ‘Graduation o(2%) 


Male Female 


1960 1964 1968 1960 1964 1968 


Personal contacts 4.3 4.0 Orn0 5a 9 Bre. 
Business contacts lies 13h LOn6 Litera le Lhe i Bese 
Government agency 0.6 07.8: Oa2 dE als 0.6 oe 
Private agency 2 Dat 15 Seas 5-2) eke oree 


University place- 
ment services 


Advertisements he aes) Or PAU ENO) ZiOReO L536 MEI fests: 


Contacting future 


employers on own Shale ey 2 Tie 41.5 S220 42.2 40.8 


Promotion with 


PM GEA Val 3 8 9.5 8.4 ioe 
same employer 
Other 5..6 2A 4.6 8.2 3.9 544 
Total N 161 125 65 95 154 76 


Chi Square for Males = 30.82553 with 16 Degrees of Freedom. 
Significance = 0.0142 


Chi Square for Females = 22.82846 with 16 Degrees of Freedom. 
Significance = 0.1184 
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Table 6:2: 2°7 


Reason Respondent Left Second Job 


By Year of Graduation (%) 


Male Female 


1960 1964 1968 L3G0 1964 1968 


Isis hive pans ey. ee a is se 0.6 SG: Ney 
Desired to move 8.5 8.9 (she 16.6 AE 3) 3-6 
Dissatisfaction 

with type of ta 185 29.2 Ls97, 130 18.6 
work done 

Salary 

dissatisfaction 5-7 5-7 14.1 1.2 at are 
General 

es Soe anon Diet AS. LOre8 9.8 Gs jee B05 
Transfer or TS 6c Fils ceil 2.9 Beal 
promotion 

Promotion with Teh, 1 as 7 gr ie ler is Bid 


responsibility 


Desired to 


travel 
Family reasons 3.4 IP lye. 42.3 29.7 LOns9 
No desire to | 
ye te, Ay O=0 B aeea Leek =a Sheil 0.0 
Further education Ames Sed, 529 18 Sy: pt 
Other 8.5 Say 6.5 4.9 10 11.9 
Total N 176 LS 92 163 239 Lae 


Chi Square for Males = 50.82028 with 22° Degrees of Freedom. 
Significance = 0.0005 


Chi Square for Females = 42.48563 with 22 Degrees of Freedom. 
Significance = 0.0055 
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Table 6:28 


Reason Left Third Job By 


Year of Graduation (3%) 


Male Female 


1960 1964 1968 1960 1964 1968 


ardor t 6.1 O06 a yess DPBS. 0 6.7 
Desired to move 4.9 Gra £e5 LGras EZ T00 
Dissatisfaction , 
with type of to .29 LB 3. ..0 12> 10.6 ise 
work done 
Salary 
dissatisfaction Cre PS] 4.5 Zio 1.0 2: e Fone 
BOCES TOE PS aOaee 1S 6 BG §. 7 eee 
dissatisfaction . , 4 ¢ < $ 
Transfer or ete VP COFe aE S6 4.2 4.8 AG 
promotion 
Promotion: with mee: aaa ny, gus Beate 'ec 2.9 3553 
responsibility 
Desired to travel 4.9 O17 ay5 2.8 S27 PO 
Family reasons IRE 7: ay) 0:0 33 35 234 Pse3 
No desire to 
Work tat tall . i Fs 2.8 1.9 o 
Further education 4.9 a eley ASS 0.0 5G Gad, 
Other Sey LOO As Ae 13e5 aces 
Totals oN 82 60 22 we 104 30 


Chi Square for Males = 20.26794 with 20 Degrees of Freedom. 
Significance = 0.4413 


Chi Square for Females 
Freedom. Significance 


28.81161 with 22 Degrees of 
O-tS0S 
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Table 6:29 


Satisfaction with Second Job 


By Year of Graduation (%) 


1960 1964 1968 1960 1964 1968 


Dissatisfied pe | pays 65 326 50 my 
oes h 9 See 6, OZ 6.0 T20 
AL: a5 RATS 5.6 9.4 837 


Ideal Job 26.8 7560 eee Z20n9 lube yaal, 1330 


Total N 29 1: 376 262 196 319 299 


Chi Square for Males = 94.96654 with 12 Degrees of Freedom. 
Significance = 0.0000 


P74 27Si2 with 12) Degrees*or 
0.1396 


Chi Square for Females 
Freedom. Significance 
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Tabite 6:213.0 


Satisfaction: With Third -Job 


By Year of Graduation (3%) 


Male Female 


1960 1964 1968 1960 1964 1968 


Dissatisfaction 0.6 ard Oe] 4.6 Bo 6.9 


Ideal Job 30.6 Pedra) EGR a Ge iane 15.3.) eee 


TOtaieN LS oO iz O09 163 87 


Chi Square for Males = 35.35849 with 12 Degrees of Freedom. 
Significance = 0.0004 


Chi Square for Females 
Freedom. Significance 


19.53337 with 12 Degrees of 
0.0764 
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ee eOD Seeking and Finding 


Attention is now given to changes in patterns relating to 
the number of jobs applied for by respondents, the number of 
job offers they received, their experiences with unemployment 
and their perceptions concerning the most effective method 
of seeking a job. 

Lurning. Eirst to: Table 673. it may be seén “ehat for sboen 
male and female 1968 graduates, there has been a pronounced 
tendency to apply for more jobs than their 1960 or 1964 
counterparts. The relationship is more pronounced in the 
case of males than it is for females although in both cases 
the increase has been quite considerable. For example, 9.8 
per cent of 1960 male graduates applied for nine or more jobs 
as compared with 24.7 per cent of male 1968 graduates; 5.4 
per cent of female 1960 graduates applied for nine or more 
jobs as compared with 18.7 per cent of female graduates in 
1968.. The table is statistically significant for both males 
and females. 

As may be seen from Table 6:32, however, this increase in 
the number of jobs applied for has not been met for either 
male or female graduates with commensurate increase in the 
number of jobs offered. 

Turning next to Table 6:33, it may be seen that both male 
and female 1968 graduates are more likely to have had 


experience with unemployment than their 1960 or 1964 
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counterparts. For example, only 9.7 per cent of male 1960 
graduates reported any experience with unemployment. This 
figure had-risen to 2.0. per cent in 19638. For females; ai2a 
per cent of 1960 graduates reported any experience with 
unemployment. In 1968, this percentage had risen to 24.1. 
Both tables for males and females are statistically sig- 
HLELcant. 

Table 6:34 presents data on our respondents' assessments 
of the most effective job seeking method. For male 
graduates, 1968 graduates placed less emphasis on business 
contacts and more on personal contacts. Male 1968 graduates 
are twice as likely to make use of university placement | 
services as their 1960 counterparts. The use of advertise- 
ments and contacting future employers on one's own have 
remained essentially consistent for 1960, 1964 and 1968 male 
graduates. For 1968 male graduates, the most important 
Single method of seeking a job was contacting future employers 
on one's own, at 41.3 per cent. The second most important 
was the use of- business contacts, at 16.2 per cent; the thize 
most important was advertisements at 13.1 per cent. Personal 
contacts came next at 11.8 per cent and university placement 
services followed with 10.6 per cent. In similar fashion 
to the males, female graduates were less likely to make use 
of business contacts in seeking a job as one moves from 1960 
to 1964 and were more likely to make use of personal 


contacts. Whereas the male use of advertisements had 


remained consistent over the years, for females it had 
declined trom 24.97. per..cent, in 1960 \to..1i.o per cent IneLoos 
For female 1968 graduates, the most effective method of 
seeking a job was contacting future employers on one's own, 
followed by business contacts, followed by personal 
contacts, followed by advertisements. Female 1960 graduates 
used university placement services to the extent of 3.0 

per cent. This had only increased to 4.7 per cent in the 
case of 1968 female graduates. Both tables for males and 


females are statistically significant. 


VETS | 
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Table: 6:31 


Number of Jobs Applied For 


By Year of Graduation (3%) 


Male Female 


1960 1964 1968 1960 1964 1968 


One Seer S28 Piss tate SR PE chaye es 31,4 
Two IP 2 PG 7 10:52 cl saak 19°26 T3280 
Three i ee Eee 14.8 Grae Lo38 Berek) L2a3 
Four lee is Ups Ore wpe 6.8 Bane 
Five yaa Pe 6.0 Sheed So Liane 
Six 4.0 Orr Thc4 53.0 30 Cae 
Seven Ded Dig ale 4.2 03:8 aa} Lag 
Bight Zou 0.4 4.7 Veal Tas 300) 
Nine or more O28 Ore. 0 ZA 7 5.4 oe Lene 
Petaio N 326 SAS BG 240 398 625 


Chi Square for Males = 118.76459 with 16 Degrees of Freedom. 
Significance = 0.0 


Chi Square for Females 


7 53.38464 with 16 Degrees of 
Freedom. Significance 


0.0000 


Table 6:32 


Number of Job Offers Received 


By Year of.Graduation (2%) 


1960 
One 46.6 
Two 207.20 
Three P34 
Four Ore 
Five ao 
Six Ope), 
Seven OES: 
Eight O20 
Nine or more Lee 
Total N 307] 


50:2 


554 


Pasigil 


366 


540 


Chi Square.for Males = 14.45179. with. 16 Degrees. of .Freedom. 
Signiticance = 0.5651 


Chi Square for Females 


Freedom. 


Significance 


33.76413 with 16 Degrees of 


0.0058 
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Table -6 533 


Unemployment Experiences 


By Year of Graduation 


“—-_-_ 
oe 
— 


Male Female 


1960 1964 1968 1960 1964 1968 


Never been 


unemployed 
Beis 7 PLS 2a. 249" Peo 
unemployed 
Total N 403 663 816 287 471 sae 


Chi Square for Males = 60.19383 with 2 Degrees of Freedom. 
Significance = 0.0000 


Chi Square for Females = 17.54691 with 2 Degrees of Freedom. 
Significance = 0.0002 
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Table 6:34 


Most Effective Job Seeking Method 


By Year of Graduation (3%) 


Male Female 


1960 1964 19678 1960 1964 LOGS 


Personal contacts Geek 6.0 abe begs! i 8) Pie ae Lowe 


Business contacts Padi eal 23.5 EG v2 SAS DOG 2 ae 


Government agency O%.6 Does) a BS 0.4 Ong 02.9 
Private agency dl, Hell 3.4 2.0 wae a hae 4.3 
UTES SES TEESE TGR Mele mall 8 Foes) CECE Mths 320 eWac tiga: ics 
Ment services 

Advertisements ra) Long des inal 2a / iO ore es 


Contacting future 


304.3 40.6 41.3 34.0 42.7 38.4 
employer on own 


Fromotion with 4.2 2.0 oe 0.8 Pen 0.9 
same employer 

Giher 0.8 1.2 0.9 0.4 1.2 0.8 

rotaien 354 562 687 236 423 662 


Chi Square for Males = 60.84808 with 16 Degrees of Freedom. 
Significance = 0.0000 


55.85626 with 16 Degrees of 
0.0000 


Chi Square for Females 
Freedom. Significance 
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De SEMEL yy tO wGhe Labour. Market After Graduation: Other 
Controls Examined 


We have now examined a number of aspects of the labour 
market experiences after graduation by our respondents within 
the sex and year of graduation framework of analysis. We 
return now to a further examination of the most single 
critical issue of this chapter, that is, the relationship 
between year of graduation and the prestige of the first full- 
time job a respondent obtained after graduation. Our concern, 
Of,course, is not so much, with occupational prestige perme 
but rather with the fact that the prestige of first job 
obtained after graduation reflects a number of important 
considerations such as changes in the labour market value of 
a university undergraduate degree and directions of change 
in the value attached to such degrees in the labour market. 
Specifically, we will seek further sources of variation in 
terms of respondent's socio-economic background, whether an 
honours or general degree graduate, field of study, under- 
graduate university attended, and self-reported grade average 
in the senior year of study. The further analysis will 
first be conducted for male respondents. Females will then 
be considered.and, in order to avoid redundancy, note will 
only be taken of the significant ways in which they depart 
from the findings reported for males. 

Examining the prestige of the first full-time job obtained 


by male 1960, 1964 and 1968 graduates in terms of a number of 


oe 
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control variables, the following findings were observed: 


(1) 


(2) 


nS) 


A control for the respondent's socio-economic back- 
ground in terms of father's education produced no 
effect. 1968 graduates from backgrounds character- 
ized by both high and low levels of education were 
equally likely to have obtained lower prestige jobs 
after graduation -as. their + 1960>.0r)1964) counterparts. 
Using an alternative measure of socio-economic 
background, in this case father's occupation, the 
same finding obtained; that is, year of graduation 
had far more effect on the prestige of the full-time 
job obtained after graduation than did socio-economic 
background. 

A control for undergraduate university attended 
produced the following effects. The proportion of 
Toronto graduates entering low prestige fields after 
graduation was smallest in 1964 at 14.1 per cent. In 
1960,- aes had been 6.7) per cent.-- in) 1968, showever, 
32.8 per cent of University of Toronto graduates 
entered occupational fields characterized as having 
lower prestige in terms of the Porter-Pineo scale. 
The proportion of Queen's graduates entering lower 
prestige fields has shown a steady increase from 

VO 60s theougn 968.6 win” LOGO, only, 1b. oF pervecen tse. 
graduates entered a field characterized as lower in 


terms of the Porter-Pineo scale. By 1964, this had 


(4) 
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risen” to 710.2. per cent; ine 1968 (pak) was 267 per 

cent. The trend for McMaster graduates is curvilinear. 
In 1960, 15.3 per cent entered fields characterized as 
lower. In 1964, this had dropped to 8.6 per cent. In 
1969)> 1t4¥ had risen againytoe 19.5 perscents= Datavare 
not available for 1960 Waterloo graduates; however, in 
1964, 8.6 per cent of Waterloo graduates in the sample 
entered fields characterized as lower in terms of 
prestige.” “By: 1968, this®had’ risen: toy 17.6" per cene, 
Thus, in summary, these findings suggest overall that 
undergraduate university attended does not lead to any 
Significant reversals or effects upon the observed 
relationship between year of graduation and prestige 
of first full-time job entered after graduation. 

A control was made for whether the undergraduate degree 
received was honours or general, to see whether or not 
this had any effect upon prestige of field entered 
after graduation. In 1960, 4.7 per cent of male 
honours degree holders entered fields characterized 

as low in terms of the occupational prestige scale. 
In’1964,°> this had) risen: to 7.5 per cent; -in--196.S7ee 
had: reached“12"55 per: cent., In 1960, 17.4, per iceng 

of male general degree holders entered fields character- 
1zed ‘as low.-..By 1964, this had dropped! tor13. 9, per 
cent and: ine 1968: had risen’ to 30. 4>perveentse ihe 


implication of these findings is that while in 


(5) 
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absolute terms, fewer honours degree holders are 
found in lower prestige fields, their rate of increase 
in such fields is, higher than is the case for general 
degree holders. 

A further control was made for the field of: study as 
defined in terms of humanities, social sciences and 
natural sciences. In 1960, 12.6 per cent of male 
humanities graduates entered fields characterized as 
lower in occupationadk«prestiges.. .in19644¥ >this tad 
risen marginally to 13.4 per cent and in 1968, it 
stood<at. 15.2) per icent.~ For socral#seience graduates, 
in 1960, 19.8 per cent entered fields characterized 
as Lower. »in+1964, thissthad) dropped ito) 12.6> per «cent 
butyane LOGS rosé toe27/ 4eper\cent.a borenatural 
science graduates, in 1960, 8.6 per cent entered 
fields characterized as lower. In 1964, this stood 
atros0epericent andwinlo6s p shad Umi sentdramat really 
to, 35.4 per’ cent. “Thus the, pattern has been most 
stable for humanities graduates, there being only a 
general and relatively slight increase in the 
proportion entering lower prestige fields from 1960 

to 1968. For social science graduates, the suggestion 
is that 1964 market conditions were particularly 
propitious to their absorption in higher prestige 
fields. By 1968, however, this situation was altered. 
It is for the natural science graduates that the 


situation has shown the most dramatic worsening. 
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Finally, a control was made for the respondent's self- 
reported grade average in the senior year of his 
university undergraduate program. Self-reported grade 
averages have to be viewed with caution in that there 
is a tendency for respondents to upgrade somewhat 
their actual academic standing. However, with a large 
sample such as this, it is possible to place more 
trust in the data reported as long as excessively fine 
discriminations are not used. For the purposes of 
this control, we have discriminated the respondents 
into three grade groups: those who reported an A 
average, those who reported a B average, and those who 
reported a C or D average. 11.6 per cent of male 1960 
graduates reporting an A average entered fields char- 
acterized as low in terms of the occupational prestige 
scale. In 1964, ‘this had dropped slightly to»10.emper 
cent) and in 1968, had dropped slightly further toga 
per cent. The trend is quite different for male 
graduates reporting a B average. In 1960, 12.0 per 
cent of these entered fields characterized as low; in 
1964, this had dropped to 8.6 per cent but by 1968, 

it had risen to 29.8 per cent. For male respondents 
reporting a C or D average, 25.4 per cent entered 
fields characterized as low in 1960, 25.2 per cent in 
1964 and 20.5 per cent in 1968. The general trend 


suggests that for A graduates in all three years of 
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graduation considered, and for B graduates for the 
years 1960 and 1964, having an A or B average increased 
the probabilities of entering a field characterized by 
higher occupational prestige. The reversal occurs in 
1968, however, as far as B graduates and C or D 
graduates are concerned where in fact we find a some- 
what greater proportion of 1968 graduates having B 
averages enter low prestige fields as compared with 
those graduates having C or D averages. It should be 
noted, however, that the percentage differences 
involved are not so great as to suggest that this may 
be treated as a reliable trend. 

The findings for females were much the same as those 
reported for males. A few variations to be noted are as 
follows. For female McMaster graduates, the relationship 
between year of graduation and prestige of field entered 
.after graduation was not curvilinear as it was in the case of 
males. In 1960, 7.1 per cent of female McMaster graduates 
entered occupational fields characterized as lower. In 1964, 
this had risen to 8.6 per cent and in 1968, it had reached 
14.8 per cent. A difference is also to be noted for female 
fee gies from Queen's University. In 1960, 11.6 per cent 
entered fields characterized as lower. In 1964, this had 
risen to 18.1 per cent and in 1968, had dropped again to 12.4 
per cent. With regard to self-reported grade average in 


senior year, the experience for females reporting an A average 
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was guite different from males reporting an A average. In 
1960, 3.4 per cent of such females entered fields character- 
ized as lower: In 1964, this had increased to 9.6 per cent 
and in 1968, had reached 19.4 per cent. For females reporting 
a B average in 1960, 14.5 per cent entered lower fields. In 
1964, thisystood’ at: 13.8 per centeand? in 968. had) increased 
ton20.8% per icent.) -Finality ,.fortemales reporting asGreor a 
average in 1960, 12.2 per cent entered lower fields. In 1964, 
this had risen to 16.5 per cent and in 1968 it had reached 


25.4 per cent. 
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Chapter VII 


Conclusions 


aoe 


The principal conclusions of this study are now summarized 


in four areas: the labour market experiences of respondents; 


respondents' patterns of undergraduate education; respondents’ 


attitudes toward education and jobs; and some of the various 


factors which interact to bring about changing relationships 


between education and the job market. 


i 


a) 


(2) 


F Patterns of Labour Market Involvement 


The analysis of data pertaining to the labour market 
experiences after graduation of respondents reveals 
that sex and year of graduation are the most sig- 
nificant sources of variation in our analysis 
relative to different patterns of labour market 
involvement. The significance of the sex variable 

is congruent with many earlier findings which point 
to the different labour market opportunities and 
experiences of males and females. The differences 
found by year of graduation suggest that this lateens 
variable serves as a proxy for a number of changes 

in the market value of the B.A. or B.Sc. undergraduate 
degree over the past eight years. 

Our findings made clear that male 1968 graduates do 
not receive as high prestige jobs after graduation 

as their earlier counterparts. This trend ateq 
obtains for females but is less pronounced. 


The largest single employer of male 1968 graduates 


ooo 


after graduation continued to be elementary or 
secondary school teaching, although this showed a 
decline from 1960,to 1964. A, greater proportion of 
males graduating in 1968 were entering manufacturing 
industry as compared with their earlier counterparts. 
Clearly, employment in secondary or elementary school 
teaching has been a major means for taking up male 
undergraduate degree holders into the lahour market. 
With the effects of the post-war baby boom now 
tapering off, there is decreasing demand in this 
sector of employment. Our data do not suggest that 
alternative fields with commensurate occupational 
prestige are opening up as rapidly as the teaching 
sector is closing off. Furthermore, during the 
decade of the 60s, the expansion of university facil- 
ities made it more feasible for male undergraduate 
degree holders to go on to pursue post-graduate work 
and become university teachers. This avenue, too, is 
also clearly closing off. Growing concern over 
unemployed or under-employed M.A.'s and Ph.D.'s does 
not suggest that other employment sectors are expand- 
ing rapidly enough to take up the excess supply , 
generated by the non-absorption of such educated 
Manpower in the university teaching sector. 

The absence of a systematic study of the preferences 


and practices of Canadian employers renders informed 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


judgement difficult as to what alternative employ- 
ment futures may obtain for the undergraduate degree 
holder. 

In contrast with regard to type of employer in first 
job after graduation, the greatest proportion of 
females were found in elementary and secondary school 
teaching and their patterns of employment have 
remained much more constant over the years than their 
male counterparts. It must be remembered, however, 
that there are more sources of natural job attrition 
among females, that is, leaving the labour force to 
marry or bear children or to work part-time as 
secondary bread winners within family groups. 

When we consider our respondents in aggregate terms, 
we find that when 1960 and 1964 graduates moved on 

to second or third full-time jobs after graduation, 
they tended to improve the prestige ranking of the 


occupation they held. However, the occupational 


prestige situation of 1968 graduates appears to remain 


constant or worsen as a result of moving on to second 
or third full-time jobs after graduation. 
For 1960 and 1964 male and female graduates, 


elementary and secondary school teaching had a much 


higher retention rate where second and third full-time 


jobs after graduation are concerned. An examination 


of our data shows that 1968 graduates (and this is 
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Peis) 


more pronounced for males than it is for females) show 
a marked tendency to drop out of elementary and 
secondary school teaching where second and third full- 
time jobs are concerned. Males, in increasing numbers, 
are entering manutacturing 1ndustry, ‘transportation 
and communication, trade, and finance. The pattern 
for females is much more dispersed, suggesting that 
they are finding work wherever work is available. 

(8) For both male and female 1968 graduates, contacting 
future employers on their own emerged as the most 
important means of obtaining their first job after 
graduation. The use of business contacts had declined 
for both male and female 1968 graduates as compared 
with their earlier counterparts. Although the use of 
university placement services has increased for both 
males and females over the years, in 1968 university 
placement services represented the fourth most important 
method of obtaining a job for females and the third 
most important method of obtaining a job after gradua- 
tion, for males. “Of 1968 male graduates, 14%'6 per cent 
obtained a job through university placement services 
aS compared with 11.4 per cent of females. Clearly, 
findings such as these suggest that much could be done 
to develop the counselling and placement function 
within universities. 


(9) The degree of satisfaction our respondents felt with 
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their first job after graduation has shown a definite 
decline for males over time with a somewhat less 
pronounced decline for females. Our findings also 
indicate, however, that when 1968 female graduates 

are compared with their 1960 counterparts, the later 
graduates are increasingly more likely to be dis- 
satisfied in a variety of aspects of their work. We 
suggest that as a greater proportion of females enter 
the labour force and as the social climate facilitates 
a greater proportion of females pursuing serious 
careers in the labour force, female awareness with 
regard to a number of job-related issues is increasingly 
and more closely approximating male attitudes in these 


aGbedasr. 


(10) Further evidence of a tightening labour market situa- 


(11) 


tion for university undergraduate degree holders is 
reflected in a growing proportion of 1968 male 
graduates, as compared with their earlier counter- 
pares; who cite being laid off as the reason for 
leaving second and third jobs after graduation. The 
trend also holds for females but is less pronounced. 
Again, however, it must be recalled that more natural 
sources of attrition obtain in the female case, thus 
decreasing the necessity for formal lay-offs. 

1968 graduates, both male and female, are applying 


for more jobs than their 1960 or 1964 counterparts. 


(12) 


2 


(1) 


They are not, however, receiving more job offers. 

For both male and female 1968 graduates, those who 
characterized their major field of study while an 
undergraduate as natural sciences were hardest hit in 
terms of diminished prestige of first job after 
graduation. For example, of male 1960 graduates in 
natural sciences, 8.6 per cent entered fields char- 


acterized as lower in occupational prestige. In 


19645 this.stood° at»). 0) per cent andin: LoGder hadieasen 


dramatecahly: to S5.4 per cent. 


. Patterns of Undergraduate Education 


In the light of the above observation that graduates 
citing natural sciences as their major field of study 
alauniversTLy are Deingimosteartected in. terms, OF 
diminishing occupational prestige in full-time jobs 
after graduation, it. should be noted from the data 

we have gathered on our respondents' undergraduate 
educational experiences that whereas females have 
been relatively istable an wtheir selectiqnsort, maior 
field of study over time, males have shown a dropping 
offetfrom humanities!) and. aerise.in both natural 
sciences and social sciences. It seems likely that 
this changing pattern of male enrolment is a response 
to increased ‘perception of the importance of science 


or science-oriented disciplines during the 1960s. 


PMs 
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As our findings suggest, labour market forces, at the 
point in time 1968, did not appear to be exerting 
Significant feedback effects vis-a-vis this impression. 
Potential employment problems for natural science 
graduates must also be evaluated in terms of changing 
female patterns of enrolment. In both 1960 and 1968, 
approximately 71.0 per cent of female respondents 
graduated with general B.A. degrees. However, the 

B.A. honours degree has dropped from its 1960 value 
where it accounted for 27.4 per cent of female gradu- 
ates to 20.5 per cent in 1968. Conversely, both the 
B.Sc. general degree and B.Sc. honours degree have 
claimed an increasing proportion of female graduates 
in 1968 as compared with 1960. 

It must also be recalled that these proportionate 
increases over the years represent percentages of 
increasingly large enrolments. Therefore, the absolute 
number of individuals affected by the situation or 

for whom jobs must be found or created is larger. 

With regard to patterns of financial support while an 
undergraduate, we find that the importance of financial 
Support from parents or relatives is declining for 
both males and females over the pericd 1960 to 1968, 
whereas part-time and/or summer work has remained 
relatively constant for males during this time period 


and its importance has increased for females. The 


8 


cr) 
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importance of loans as a way of financing under- 
graduate education has increased for both males and 
females during the time period in question. These 
changing patterns of support should be viewed in 
conjunction with the finding reported in Chapter III 
where we discovered that over the time period in 
question, a greater proportion of later graduates 
came from lower socio-economic backgrounds than 
their earlier counterparts. University graduates 
from lower socio-economic backgrounds are still, 


however, under-represented. 


ye Attitudes: Toward Education andsthe Labour Market 


As the findings in Chapter IV show, a considerable 
proportion of respondents continue to assume an 
employment-oriented attitude toward their under- 
graduate education, continue to value work satis- 
faction and job- responsibility, and continue to 
display the intrinsic motivation often associated 
with these views. 

However, the data show that the employment-oriented 
attitude toward education is becoming of less 
importance to male graduates over the time pericd 
in question. With regard to such issues as taking 
into account subsequent employment in planning an 


undergraduate program of study and the overall 


C3) 


(4) 
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importance of work considerations to life happiness, 
females have been relatively constant in attaching 
less value to these factors than males. 

In one attitudinal area, however, a change on the 

part of females is to be noted and this is with 

regard to the amount of responsibility females per- 
ceive themselves as having on their first job after 
graduation. Over time, female graduates are 
increasingly likely to perceive themselves as having 
more responsibility. 

It may be inferred from these findings that, trad- 
itionally, females have never attached as much 
importance as males to the employment applications 

of university education. Therefore, as the employment 
usefulness of a general arts and science undergraduate 
degree has declined over time, male attitudes have 

had a greater shift to make than have female attitudes. 
This vs reflected in vour"data. 

With regard to extrinsic occupational values, thaty veg 
valuing an occupation for prestige, security or the 
monetary rewards it brings, we find that this pattern 
of occupational value is most likely to be held by 
either the male or female respondents in our sample 
who come from lower socio-economic backgrounds. 

An important combination of factors to be observed 


in this connection is that the recruitment to university 


(6) 


4. 


(3) 


of persons from lower socio-economic backgrounds has 
increased over recent years, that these are the 
individuals who are most likely to value the extrinsic 
employment pay-off of university undergraduate 
education, and that just at the point in time when 
the social base of recruitment to university has 
started to broaden, the employment avenues for 
realizing such extrinsic values with an undergraduate 
degree have become substantially diminished. 

It should also be noted that the natural science 
graduates in our sample attach the most importance 

to subsequent employment possibilities in planning 
their undergraduate career. As we have already 
pointed out, natural science graduates have been most 
affected’ Of any: group) ini the signiticantidrop in 
prestige of first full-time job available after 


graduation. 


The Interaction of. Market Factors 


The present findings inform us about the changing 
inoue market experiences of undergraduate ares and 
science degree holders and permit us to make some 
inferences about the changing labour market value 
of such degrees. The general direction of change 
is toward such degrees having less labour market 


value than they have in the past. The general trend 
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we would continue to predict for the future is a 
continuing diminishment of the labour market value 
of the degree. However, new variables have now 
entered the situation which further complicate the 
matter. For example, community college graduates 
are now graduating in greater numbers and may well 
begin to compete effectively with university gradu- 
ates in a number of employment sectors. Yet we 

are unable to assess this in a reliable fashion as 
there is a lack of data on the practices and 
preferences of Canadian employers with regard to 
university undergraduate degree holders and graduates 
from community colleges. We know little, in effect, 
about what degrees of substitution may obtain. 
Another factor vcomplicating™= the situationy is stiar 

if the labour market situation has worsened for 
university undergraduate degree holders in Ontario, 
a prosperous province, what must be the problem in 
other less economically developed provinces? It is 
well known that educated manpower is most likely to 
migrate in search of appropriate employment when 
Suitable opportunities are not to be found "at home." 
The migration patterns of such educated manpower are 
another factor we know little about and one that can 
influence the future link between university 
undergraduate degree holders and the labour market 


in Ontario; 


(3) 
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Several kinds of on-going work are required to 


provide the data central to rational educational 


planning in this,area: 


(a) 


(b) 


(d) 


A program or continued monitoring, shoudd 

be developed in order to continue to assess 
the employment experiences of university 
graduates; 

It is desirable that mechanisms be developed 
whereby more accurate information about 
changing labour market demands may be con- 
veyed more rapidly to students seeking such 
information. In this connection, development 
of a more sophisticated range of services 
through university placement and counselling 
services is indicated; 

More detailed studies need to be made of 
particular aspects of the labour market, 
particularly with reference to those areas 
where university graduates and community college 
graduates may start to compete for the same 
positions; and 

A study of the preferences and practices oe 
Canadian employers would give us more indica- 
tion of what to expect in such areas as the 
possible substitution of community college 


graduates for university graduates or the kinds 
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of curriculum change employers might consider 
useful or helpful to their goals, and also to 
discover what avenues might be opened up to 
provide alternative forms of employment in 
different sectors of the labour market for the 
university undergraduate degree holder. 

(4) The carrying; out of national studies of the linkage 
between educational systems and the labour market will 
provide data to assess the significance of such factors 
as the migration from province to province of educated 
manpower and the effects that this has upon specifie 


sub-sectors of the labour market. 


Si Final Comments 


The major thrust of this report is concerned with the 
tightening labour market for the B.A. and B.Sc. graduates. 
This is not meant to imply, however, that the only legitimate 
way of viewing university general education is from the 
perspective of its labour market value. Clearly, there are 
many arguments to be made for other important functions 
subserved by such education. An earlier report by Harvey 
and Lennards,? for example, points to a number of non- 
vocational outcomes of higher education such as increased 
tolerance and a greater awareness and willingness to perform 
a role as an informed citizen. However, the types of occu- 


pations university graduates enter remain an important 


LO 


consideration. For example, if university undergraduates are 
operating with a set of expectations that lead them to 
believe that a university degree ensures a relatively high 
level of employment, then we must give attention to ways and 
means by which such expectations may become more congruent 
Wocheche trealities, ofthe situation. .As may be seen aa 
Chapter IV which deals with values and attitudes toward work, 
there is some evidence, particularly among males, that later 
graduates are coming to place less importance upon work 
activities as a central life interest or as a factor in 
planning their undergraduate educational experience. But 
Gawse-1S-Only.a_ trend. As may be seen from the tables in 
Chapter V, a great many undergraduate degree holders still 
attach substantial importance to work in life. Furthermore, 
the overall value climate of our society has not so adjusted 
ciat Ler iseasy for the andividual to hold attitudes wor 
values that minimize rather than maximize the importance of 
work and effort. Another consideration relates to the 
argument often used to justify a public subsidy to higher 
education, that is, that university graduates in general go 
On to obtain well-paying jobs and, through the subsequent 
payment of taxes, offer a more than adequate return on the 
public subsidy which assisted them to obtain their educa- 
tions, sClearly,, our .tindings. and indicated futures teend— 
raise some questions about the extent to which this position 


may be tenable in the future. This is not to argue against 
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the non-economic social benefits of higher education. It is, 
however, to suggest that the latter are difficult to measure 
and that, in many respects, the present structure of our 
society makes it more difficult to place emphasis upon such 
factors rather than economic factors. Clearly, the non-work 
importance of higher education will have to become increas- 
ingly recognized in society and will have to become a 
legitimate value in terms of overall social climate. The 
process of value change and legitimation is a long one, 
however, and we cannot reasonably anticipate quick adjust- 
ments in this area. 

Our concluding remarks reflect the fact that we have 
attempted: to conduct ‘a ‘trend “analysis in this report. gars 
we pointed out in our earlier discussion of historical 
cohort analysis (p. 58 ), this is-a technique that simulages 
a trend rather than actually recording it over a long period 
of time. However, when the appropriate statistical controls 
are made in the data analysis, as we believe they have been 
here, it is possible to form a more accurate impression of 
how the educational system-labour market situation has 
changed over time. Of considerable importance, of course, 
is the fact that the data now in hand will serve to provide 
a base line pane which future changes in the educational 
system-labour market situation may be monitored. It was 
the absence of any such base line that required us to under- 


take the historical cohort analysis used in this study. 
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Footnotes 


1 


Bob, atvey. ang J... Lennards, The Changing Nature of 
Post-Secondary Education: Attitudes, Costs and Benefits, 
a research study prepared for the Commission on Post- 
Secondary Lducatiom imsOntarro, 1.97)... 
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The Questionnaire 


ATTITUDES 
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Please think back to the time when you decided on the major field of study in 
which you eventually graduated. To what extent were you influenced by con- 
siderations about the kind of work you wanted to do after graduation? Ona 
scale of 1 to 7, where 1 represents hardly influenced at all and 7 represents 
greatly influenced, please circle the number which corresponds most closely 
to your state of mind at the time. 


rE 2 3 4 ) 6 Y 


On a scale‘of 1 to 7, where 1 represents not.a prerequisite at all and) 7 

represents an absolute prerequisite, please indicate by circling the approp- 
riate number, how important your undergraduate education is as a prerequisite 
for the job you now hold. 


A vs 3) 4 5 6 4 


On a scale of 1 to 7, where 1 represents useless and 7 represents extremely 
useful, please indicate by circling the appropriate number, how useful your 
undergraduate education is for the actual performance of the job you have 
now. 


i 2 3 4 > 6 7 


Onearscale-of lito /, where] represents, definitely.could not: besandy/ 
represents -dertinitely icould be, please indicate by circling the approprmaate 
number, to what extent you believe the job you presently hold could be done 
as well or better by someone with an educational background different from 
yours. 


1 Z ) 4 5 6 7 


On asscaie from 1-to 7, where l represents *very little responsibil iey cand 

7 represents a great deal of responsibility, please indicate by circling the 
appropriate number, the amount of responsibility you had in your first job 
after receiving your undergraduate degree. 


1 Z 3) 4 5 6 7 


On a scale from 1, to 7, where 1 represents not important at all and 7 rep- 
resents more important than anything else, please assess by circling the 
appropriate number, the importance of satisfaction derived from your work 
to your over-all life happiness. 


7. 
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Here is a list of occupational characteristics. Please select, in order of 
importance, three which would be most important to you for your ideal career. 
(Please enter the appropriate numbers below.) 


(1) A job that provides a very good salary and one in which you work 
regular hours and have regular holidays. 

(2) A career that is considered a worthy one and which has high prestige 
and standing in the community. 

(3) A career that provides security of employment in that work is always 
available. 

(4) A career that is very useful and important to society in general and 
in which you directly benefit your fellow man. 

(5) A job in which you can meet the public and deal directly with people. 

(6) A career where you will have associates or colleagues who have the same 
general interests and whose company you find extremely stimulating. 

(7) An occupation in which you can use all your knowledge, training aptitudes 
and skills and one which allows you to develop and excel in these areas. 

(8) A career that requires a good knowledge of a specialized body of knowledge. 


(9) A job where you are pretty well "your own boss", in that you are not 
J ae Pp oy. iy y 
always under guidance and supervision of someone else, 


Most important Second most important Third most important 
If you feel that your present job does not utilize the knowledge gained in 
your major field of study, could you briefly describe why you believe this 
is so? 


EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 


Did you take any other post-secondary education before entering university? 


Yes (please fill in the table below) 


No (please go to question #10) 


21: 


NOTE: If you received more than one undergraduate degree, please answer all of 
the following questions with reference to the first degree you received. 


10. What was the name of the university from which you-earned your undergraduate 
degree? 


(1) University of Toronto 
(2) Queen's University 
(3) McMaster University 
(4) University of Waterloo 
(5) Other (please specify) 


LTT | 


11. In what year did you receive your undergraduate degree? 


(1) 1960 
(2) 1964 
(3) 1968 
(4) Other (please specify) 


alee 


12. What undergraduate degree did you receive? 


Mee b. A. =(2eneral) 

(2) B.A. (honours) 

(3) B.Sc. (general) 

(4) B.Se. (honours) 

(5) Other (please specify) 


Hea 


13. What was your major field of study in your senior year? 


(1) Humanities 

(2) Social Sciences 

(3) Natural or Biological Sciences 
(4) Other (please specify) 


Bes 


14. What was your major subject of study in your senior year? Use the appropriate 
list below. If more than one, please check off both. 


NATURAL AND BIOLOGICAL 


HUMANITIES SOCIAL SCIENCES SCIENCES 


Classics 

English 

French 

Other language(s) 
Fine Art, Theatre 


or Music 

History 
Philosophy 
Religious Studies 
Mathematics 

Other (please 
specify) 


Anthropology 
Psychology 
Sociology 
Geography 
Political 
Science 
Economics 
Other (please 
specify) 


Mathematics 
Physics 
Chemistry 
Astronomy 
Zoology 
Botany 

Other (please 
specify) 


15: 


16. 


TES 


18. 


19. 
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As an undergraduate, were you considered by your college to be a full-time 
or part-time student (including extension)? 


(1) I took all my undergraduate work as a full-time student 

(2) I took all my undergraduate work as a part-time or extension student 
(3) Half or more than half my courses taken as a full-time student 

(4) Less than half of my courses taken while a full-time student 


jabs 


(If (2), (3), or (4), please go to question #20) 


How many years did you spend in full-time attendance at university before 
receiving your undergraduate degree? (For full-time students only) 


Did you change universities, faculties (e.g., Faculty of Arts & Science, 
Faculty of Applied Science & Engineering), course or program (e.g., General 
Science, Honor History), or major field of study while an undergraduate? 
(For full-time students only.) 


(1) Changed none of these (please go on to question #19) 
(2) Changed universities 

(3) Changed faculties 

(4) Changed course or programme 

(5) Changed major field of study 


ane 


Please complete the table below: university, faculty, program or course, or 
major field of study changed. (For full-time students only) 


AFTER (lst yr., | Reason for Change 
2nd year, etc.) | (Use Code A below) 


Grades too low 

Grades high enough to permit transfer 

Dissatisfaction with present university, faculty, programme, field 
of study, etc. -- preference for another 

Requirements completed for transfer to another university, faculty, 
programme, field of study, etc. 

Other (please specify) 


How many years did you reside with your parents or relatives (other than your 
spouse) during the academic year while you were an undergraduate? (For full- 
time students only) 


20. 


Zl 


Mpa: 


23% 


24. 


eg 
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What was your major pattern of financial support during your undergraduate 
training? Please list the three most important to you in order of their 
importance. Place appropriate numbers of forms of support in order of 
importance in the blanks below. 


(1) Parents or relatives (excluding spouse) (5) Scholarships, bursaries, 


(2) Spouse grants, etc. 
(3) Part-time and/or summer work (6) Loans 
(4) Full-time employment while studying (7) Own savings 


(8) Other (please specify) 
First Most Important 
Second Most Important 


Third Most Important 


Approximately how much, if any, were you in debt when you received your under- 
graduate degree? 


$ 


Please indicate, as accurately as you are able to recall, the academic average 
you obtained during your senior year as an undergraduate (e.g., 61%, B-, C, 
etc.). If your degree was partially or fully obtained as a part-time or ex- 
tension student, indicate the average of grades for your last five courses. 


When you received your undergraduate degree, to what extent had you definitely 
decided on a specific occupation? On a scale of 1 to 7, where 1 represents 
very undecided and 7 represents very decided, please circle the number which 
corresponds most closely to your state of mind at the time. 


1 Z 3 4 5 6 7 


Since obtaining your undergraduate degree, have you at any time undertaken any 
program of postgraduate education, including university, Ontario College of 
Education, etc.? Please include any work taken towards a second undergraduate 
degree. 


(1) Yes 


(2) No (If no, please go to question #29) 


Please fill in the table below regarding your post-graduate education. In the 
column headed "Status", please circle FT if you took most or all of your courses 
as a full-time student. Please circle PT if you took most or all of your 
courses aS a part-time or summer student. é 


Degree, Diploma, or 
Certificate Receivéd 


When Attended 
Institution (Dates) 
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26. For each of the institutions or programs you have listed in question #25, 
please indicate the most important factor in your decision to enter using 
the code below. 


a) 

b) 

G) 

d) 

(1) Fellowship (5)-Good staff 

(2) No suitable employment available (6) Good course content and 
(3) Ambition for university teaching variety 

(4) Good facilities (7) Other (please specify) 


27. For each of the institutions or programs you have listed in question #25 
(except for the one in which you might presently be enrolled), please indicate 
your most important reason for leaving using the code below. 


a) 

b) 

c) 

d) 

(1) Course completed (6) Family reasons 

(2) Financial difficulties (7) Disillusioned with program, etc. 
(3) Suitable employment available (8) Desired to travel 

(4) Failed (9) Other (please specify) 


(5) Personal reasons 


28. What was your major pattern of financial support during your graduate training? 
(Please list the three most important to you in order of their importance, 
placing the appropriate numbers of forms of support in order of importance in 
the blanks below.) 


(01) Parents or relatives (excluding spouse) (06) Ontario graduate fellowship 
(02) Spouse (07) Other fellowships, grants, 
(03) Research or teaching assistantship bursaries, awards, etc. 
(04) Other part-time and/or summer employment (08) Loans 

(05) Own savings (09) Full-time employment 


(10) Other (please specify) 


First Most Important 
Second Most Important 
Third Most Important 


NOTE: If you took’any of your undergraduate education as a part-time or extenston 
student, go on to question 29(a). 


If you took all of your undergraduate education as a full-time student but 
held a full-time job for longer than 4 months at any time either before 
attending university or during an interruption in your undergraduate educa- 
tion, go to question 29(b). 


If you took all of your undergraduate education as a full-time student but 
did not hold a full-time job for longer than 4 months at any time either 
before attending university or during an interruption in your undergraduate 
education, go to question #30. 


2a 


EMPLOYMENT HISTORY 


RE: Questions 29(a), 29(b), and 30 about jobs and types of employers: Please be as 


specific as possible. For example, for jobs - TV repairman, public elementary school 


teacher, 


brokerage customers' man, etc. For types of employers - bank, high school, 


municipal government, self-employed, mining company, etc. 


295s 0a) 


a) 
b) 
ey 
d) 
e) 


(b) 


Please list, in the order in which you held them, all the full-time jobs 
held while obtaining your degree as a part-time or extension student. (For 
those people who took some or all of their undergraduate education as a 
part-time or extenston student.) 


Gross Starting Salary | 


Per Annum 


Job 


Please list in the order in which you held them, all the full-time jobs held 
for longer than four months either before attending university or during an 
interruption in your undergraduate education. (For those people who took 
their degree as a full-time student but who were employed full-time at some 
point prior to graduation.) 


Gross Starting Salary 


Per Annum 
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30. Please list, in the order in which you held them, all the full-time jobs you 
have held since completing your bachelor's degree. Also, please indicate 
length of time held, gross starting salary per annum, how obtained, and reason 
for change according to the two codes following the.table. 


Gross Start— How Reasons for 

ing Salary Obtained Leaving 

Per Annum (Use Code (Use Code 
A Below) B Below) 


CODE A: How Job Obtained (Indicate one only in the above table) 


(01) Initial contact was through family friends, or relatives 

(02) Initial contact was through other colleagues or contacts in your field 
(03) Government employment agency 

(04) Private employment agency 

(05) Campus placement service or on-campus recruiting 

(06) Newspaper or other advertisement 

(07) Approaching possible employers on your own 

(08) Promotion with same employer 

(09) Other (please specify) 


CODE B: Reason for Change (Indicate one or more than one in order of importance) 


(01) Fired, laid off, asked directly or indirectly to resign 

(02) Desired to leave one community or to move to another 

(03) Dissatisfied with type of work or opportunity to get into a type of work 
which appealed to you more 

(04) Dissatisfied with salary or received an opportunity to earn more 

(05) Dissatisfied not with type of work performed but with general situation 
and conditions of that particular job 

(06) Transfer or promotion with same employer 

(07) Promotion with more responsibility in the same line of work 

(08) Desire to travel 

(09) Family reasons 

(10) No desire to work in any job 

(11) Other (please specify) 

31. Considering your overall experience in seeking employment, which of the methods 

listed in Code A, question #30, do you consider to be the most effective? 


et 


yee 


BS 6 


34. 


35. 


36. 


Bis 


P54 ki) 


On a scale of 1 to 7, where 1 represents not a job I wanted at all and 7 
represents my ideal job (at that time), evaluate in the order in which you 


held them, each you have held since obtaining your bachelor's degree (i.e. 
those jobs listed in question #31). 


ee Lest job SLX OD 

zm toecond job nm  1eeventh job 
Third job PEE Teens job 
Fourth job ni MONE Gls OD 
Fifth job ao Lentisjo0b 


Please list below, the approximate dates, if any, of any periods of 


unemployment you have experienced while you were looking for work since 
graduation. 


From To Never unemployed 


Referring to the first job you held after receiving your undergraduate degree, 
at what point did you make the decision to enter this line of work? 


(1) Before entering university 

(2) During your first year of university 
(3) During your second year 

(4) During your third year 

(5) During your fourth year 

(6) After graduation 

(7) Other (please specify) 


many jobs did you formally apply for after receiving your undergraduate 
degree and before accepting your first job? 


Of this number of jobs applied for, how many offers did you receive? 


What is your present gross salary per annum before taxes? (Do not include 
income from supplementary part-time jobs, on investments, savings or 
inheritances, etc.) : 


$ 


au. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44, 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


In what 


BEY 
(4) 


How would you describe the size of the place where you lived for the greatest 


BACKGROUND INFORMATION 


year were you born? 


your sex? 
Male 


Female 


your religious preference? 
Protestant 

Catholic 

Jewish 


Other (please specify) 


length of time while you were growing up? 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
G) 


In what 


Population under 1,000 
Population of 1,000 to 10,000 
Population of» 10,000 sto 505000 
Population of 50,000 to 250,000 
Population over 250,000 


_your marital status? 


Single 
Married 


Separated, widowed, or divorced 


your spouse's present occupation? 


year were you married? 


How many children do you have? 


In what 


How many years of education did your father complete? 


How many years of education did your mother complete? 


year was your first child born? 
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49, 


20% 


ol. 


Des 


27.9 


your father's main occupation while you were growing up? 


GTEVICAETOL, SALES CCSPpCCr Lie JODO) iy aks ators tosic viererele stu apette eatin fb ctaar hate 
Farm employee 

Farm owner 

PrOpessionat (Wiel DLOT ESS LON! dus yycrenclo ce siete ear ool yi aoe er Re rane 
DeMmL-ProLassiLonal (Speci tTi ee Ob), bv <i: wien Yere ole wi stele te chore ere iee renee TEE 
Proprietor, manager or official of 

ae asvesencterprice. | (SpeEGit icy JOD L)Le ste ss « </s 0 als ols euese elas rete © sue earn 
Proprietor, manager or official of 

denna lin enterprise (Specific: .ji0b:?)) 0 ie swe: 6 shee s sie a'h's, 6 ies wes ote) Ue Leen 
BkiiVedi-Grartsman s(SpeCi Lic [Obey Sie ieteaiareleredete ofa ® or ptelosetetuiel die on eee neem 
Unshiiled jcrattsmani(UspecHr ic ejb?) © 2c. wiz. ole ciars ll aisle nd wip cre ele eed Rae mee eee 
Other (please specify) 


On a scale from 1 to 7 where 1 represents not well off at all and 7 represents 
very well off, how would you describe your family's economic situation while 
you were growing up? 


What is 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


u 2 3 4 5 6 7 


the status of your citizenship? 


Canadian by birth 
Naturalized Canadian 
Landed immigrant 
Other (please specify) 


What, approximately, is the population of the place where you currently live? 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 


Under 1,000 

000 -to 10,000 
10,000 to 50,000 
50,000 to 250,000 
Over 250,000 
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THE ONTARIO INSTITUTE FOR STUDIES IN EDUCATION 


252 BLOOR STREET WEST, TORONTO 5, ONTARIO, CANADA TELEPHONE 923-6641 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY IN EDUCATION 


Dear Graduate, 


The questionnaire enclosed with this letter has been sent to over 
6,000 individuals who have graduated from Ontario universities over the 
past decade. It asks detailed questions dealing with educational and 
occupational experiences, attitudes toward education, and some general 
background information. The research is under the sponsorship of the 
Commission on Post-Secondary Education in Ontario. 


This research has been undertaken in response to a growing problem 
of national concern —- how do our university graduates fare in the labour 
market ? 


Over the past ten years, educational and employment opportunities 
in the Province of Ontario have been changing. If we are to be success- 
ful in planning Ontario's future educational needs, we must keep abreast 
of what is happening to our university graduates. We must be aware of 
their reactions to their educational and occupational experiences. We 
must learn their opinions without delay. 


If we are to understand the kinds of change that have taken place 
in our Province over the past ten years, and plan for the future, it is 
imperative that we have the highest rate of response possible. We feel 
the data gathered in this research will be invaluable to such under- 
standing and planning. 


The data gathered will be used only in statistical analyses and no 
individual will be identified. All responses will be held in strictest 


confidence. 


We ask you to take the time to complete the questionnaire and 
return it in the addressed, stamped envelope provided. 


We thank you for your help. 
Yours sincerely, 


(AS ABT CS eee 


EBH/1b Edward B. Harvey, Ph.D. 
Enc. Associate Professor 


THE ONTARIO INSTITUTE FOR STUDIES IN EDUCATION 


252 BLOOR STREET WEST, TORONTO 5, ONTARIO, CANADA TELEPHONE 923-6641 


Dear Graduate, 


A short time ago, we sent you the enclosed questionnaire and 
letter. We felt that the research referred to is of great importance 
and well worth the relatively short time required to complete the 
questionnaire. 


We would be very grateful indeed if you could take the time to 
complete the questionnnaire and return it go us at the earliest 
possible date. 


Yours sincerely, 


E lets St > Haw ut | 


EBH/1b Edward B. Harvey, Ph.D. 
Enc. Associate Professor 
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THE ONTARIO INSTITUTE FOR STUDIES IN EDUCATION 
252 BLOOR STREET WEST, TORONTO &, ONTARIO, CANADA TELEPHONE 923-6641 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCLOLOGY IN EDUCATION 


Dear Graduate, 


Four weeks ago, we sent you a letter and questionnaire requesting 
your participation in a research project designed to gather information 
on the changing character of educational and employment opportunities 
in the Province of Ontario over the past ten years. 


As we mentioned at that time, this research is of great Importance 
in planning the future educational needs of the Province. The research 
Deeiiey DE ssuscesS ius, oovever, if sevobtaia the: hichestresnonce 
rate possible, The questionnaire should take less than one-haif hour 
toriii2 out, 


Could we please have your response? 


If, for some reason, you do not wish to participate in this project, 


we would be grateful if you could let us know why. If you have any 
questions about the project, please contact 


Dr. E.B. Harvey 
Department of Sociology in Education 
The Ontario Institute for Studies 
in Education 
252 Bloor Street West 
Toronto, Ontario 


or telephone at 


923-6641, extension 281 


Yours sincerely, 


EBH/1b Edward B. Harvey, Ph.D. 
Enc. Associate Professor 


Zoe 


THE ONTARIO INSTITUTE FOR STUDIES IN EDUCATION 


252 BLOOR STREET WEST, TORONTO 5, ONTARIO, CANADA TELEPHONE 923-6641 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY IN EDUCATION 


Dear Graduate, 


Approximately two weeks ago, we sent you the enclosed questionnaire 
and letter. We felt that the research referred to is of great importance 
and well worth the relatively short time required to complete the 
questionnaire, 


We would be very grateful indeed if vou could take the time to 


complete the questionnaire and return it to us at the earliest possible 
date. 


Yours sincerely, 


(hale) ltl fawn nay 


EBH/1b Edward B. Harvey, Ph.D. 
Enc. Associate Professor 
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Appendix 3 


Non-Respondent Questionnaire 


bo 


wa 


MWUCATIONAL SYSTEMS/LABOUR MARKET STUDY 
Non-Respondent Questionnaire 
HN oi ae Gs ge eA 
Name: 


Address: 


a a 


Undergraduate degree held: 


(1) B.A. General 
(@).  B.As wonours 
(3) B.Sc. General 
CG). 3b. oC sHONOUTG 


(5) Other (please specify) _ 


en A A TN TS SR 


What was your major field of study in your senior year? 


(1) Humanities 


(2) Social Sciences 


os Naturat—or Biological Sciences 


(4) Other (please specify) 


What is your present job? 


Summing up, how useful did you find your undergraduate education for the 
kind of job you now hold? 


am a ee 


ee ee 
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Appendix 4 


Some Basic Characteristics of Respondents 
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“Table crue 


A 


Age Distribution of Respondents 


Percentage 


0-24 years 
25-28 years 
29-32 years 
33-36 years 


36+ years 


Total N 


a 4 
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TapPe noe 2 
sex 
Percentage 
Male DG ie 
Female 43.8 


Total N 4017 


~ 


Other Zed 


Citizenship 


Percentage 


Canadian born | 83.8 
Naturalized Canadian fe does 


Landed Immigrant 26 


Total N 4005 
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Table 3:4 


Respondent's Socio-Economic Background 


By Father's Education 


Percentage 
0-8 years of schooling Qo 
9-1 2> years, of schooling Cees, 
3—-Les years ofaschool and Pa Von 
loreyearsr OL schooling 20 


Total N chew ay) 
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Table 3:5. - 


? 


* 


Respondent's Socio-Economic Background 


1 7 2 


by Father's Occupation 


As Rated From Low to High on Porter- 
Pineo Occupational Prestige Scale 


sealife) 
20-29) 
SUE oe, 
40-49 
DO=o 9 
60-69 
LO=T9 


80 = 9:9 


Total N 


_ 
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Tape. 3.6 


Respondent's Socio-Economic Background 


By Mother's Education 


Percentage 
0-8 years of schooling 19:1: 
S-126 years. O1sschooling 43.3 
13-16 years of schooling Sod 
Lor years Om Schooling 62:6 


Total oN 3878 


Fami 


ion 


Situat 


ates 


. 


ly's Econom 


Percentage 


NOt gqoodat ait 


Very well off 


Total N 


22 


Table 3:8 


Marital Status 


Percentage 
Single Sieg 
Married OF az 
Other HAS. 


Total oN 3096 
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Number of Children 


Percentage 


No children ae Ky 
1-2 children 30145) 
3-4 children ) 8.8 


5+ children Te OO 


TOtaleN 4042 


2ou) 


Table “32.10 


SOocio-BCcOnOMmLe Status of 


Spouse's Occupation 


As Rated From Low to High on Porter- 


Pineo Occupational Prestige Scale He ee 
ie) O39 
Ze 29 se) 
Seog Sheae, 
40-49 reas: 
el eon, 23 
60-69 Stes) 
ada OTD 
8098 13.4 


Total N 1638 
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wd 


Size of Home Town — 


Percentage 


Less than 1,000 
17 O00 1070 00m, 
10 7000 —505,'0,00 
207900 -2507000 


Greater than 
2507000 


Total.N 


an 


Table.3si2 


Population of Present Home Town 


Percentage 
Less than 1,000 PRN | 
1,000-10,000 eo 
1£0', 000-50 , 000 oa ig ot 
50°, 000-250, 000 25 30 
Greater than 55.2 


250.,000 


Total N 3096 
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Protestant 


Catholic 


Jew 


Other 
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Appendix 5 


Selected Aspects of Respondents' 


Labour Force Experiences 
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Table 6:1 


Type of Employer of First Job Held by Respondent While 


Obtaining Degree as Part-time or Extension Student 


Percentage 
Federal government 22d 
Provincial government Dek 
Municipal government is:6 
Elementary or secondary school alee 
University b.8 
Manufacturing industry hoo 
Transportation and communication 128 
Trade Dire se. 
Finance Pee!) 
Service aire | 


Total «N 384 
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Tapties"62 2 


First Full-time Job Held by Respondent Before Attending 
University or During an Interruption of Undergraduate 


University Career 


Percentage 
Federal government dite 
Provincial government ona 
Municipal government Sine 
Elementary or secondary school 14.9 
University S25 
Other educational institution 0.9 
Manufacturing. 1ndustry oles 
Transportation and communication Tpeeu) 
Trade Oe 7. 
Finance US eg) 
Service Le Z6 


TOrale N Cy 


Mt 


Point at Which Respondent Decided To 


Enter First Job Field 


Before entering university 


Percentage 


2oues 
First year of university cy) 
Second year of university Tigse) 
Third year of Man yereees Le 
Fourth year of ananercedaie Bey 
After pean on 26D 
Other eye 
Total N 4040 
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Table 6:4 


Prestige Distribution of Respondents' 


Full-Time Jobs After Graduation 


As Rated From Low to High 


; Pai Sie Second HM ahces are | 
on Porter-Pineo 


Occupational Prestige Scale aoe ole sete 
119 0.5 OA) P26 
20-29 Or.9 4 ater 
BUR so 3.8 Seek Pgs) 
40-49 6.8 Tied Gao 
SO 9 29 FZ 235.5 295 
60-69 OW eas) 47.9 45.2 
70-79 6.0 6.3 vies) 
80499 4.9 4.8 Sire 
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Table 6:5 


Types of Employers Respondent Had 


For First Three Jobs 


Percentage 


BiErst Second Tied 


Job Job Job 
Federal government 4.5 4.7 0 
Provincial government CHAN: a5 4.6 
Municipal government Zak ow 4.5 
Elementary or secondary 48.3 40.8 34.7 
school 
University 659 ye) on 
Other educational 0.7 stew 0.9 
2SGLeEUELON 
Manufacturing industry Ces Ord gle 
Transportation and 2.4 3.4 4.2 
communication 
Trade 4.5 Seed, O-2r2 
Finance 5.4 Lye 4.6 
Service ES a3 PGi nS Bre: 


Total N 3566 1812 IBS 


Table 6:6 


Reason Respondent Left 


Fired, laid off, asked 
directly or indirectly 
to resign 


Desired to move 


Dissatisfaction with work, 


Nacdsoppor tina Ly «co det 


into more appealing type 


OL work 


Dissatisfied with salary; 


opportunity to earn more 


General dissatisfaction 
Wot CONGO LOGE Oty s.Ob 


Transfer or promotion 
with same employer 


Promotion with more 
responsibility in same 
line 

Desire to travel 

Family reasons 

No desire to work at all 


Further education 


Other 


Total N 


First Three Jobs 


Percentage 


Pi rss Second Thand 


Job Job Job 
DEAS 32-6 5 3 
2 205 Loses LORE 
Mitapeats: 154 1 ae: 
6..:3 an 5 25 
LO eet Gr25 LOes 
Gi-to S53 tL Oa 
6.9 LO-s+2 1276 
Sia 3129 6.0 
hg! Bis) E82 Eom 
055 Lat 135.8) 
eS 4.8 3735 
Ores G20 9.3 
PLIES) 999 Oe} 
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Table 6:7 


Respondent's Satisfaction With First Three Jobs Held 


Percentage 


Foarst Second Third 


Job Job Job 

Not satisfied at all Saye 4.2 4.6 
4.7 Stas 4.2 

Or.0 rigs: GaZ 

14°59 uA Wl 125.0 

25a 29 Dash 

PAD ea 297.0 29 5 

Very satisfied 20753 liye agile 23, 


Total -N 3462 1828 801 
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Table ois 


Number of Jobs Respondent Applied For 


Percentage 
1-2 46.8 
3-4 PLIES) 
Sys lee 
7-8 4.4 
9 or more 14.6 


Total N 2856 


9 or more 


ie Be” Totals N 


2609 


Gren loc nent Enea encee® 
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Percentage 
Never unemployed 
Have been 


unemployed 


Total N 
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Table .6:11 


Methods Used by Respondent to Obtain First Three Jobs 


Percentage 


First Second Thine 
Job Job Job 


Personal contact (through 6.9 5.) 3.6 

family friends or relatives) 3 } : 

Business contact (through 
colleagues or contacts in 14.1 SiG ie 
same field) 


Government employment agency 2.0 22 222 

Private employment agency Pie” 260 Seo 

University employment services La..°4 Sie 1.4 

NSS ieee chs eheolhs 20.9 L9m5 Toe 
advertisements 

Approaching possible employers 34.5 37.0 35.2 
on one's own 

Promotion with same employer 3.4 LO eg L6rse 

Other 4.8 SMS 4.5 


Total N 3479 L720 TES 


Table 6:12 


Respondent's Most Effective Job-Seeking Method 


Percentage 

Personal contact (through family friends 9.0 

or relatives) ; 
Business contact (through colleagues or 

; ; 25330 

contacts in same field 
Government employment agency bees) 
Private employment agency yagi k 
University placement services Se 
Newspaper or other advertisements 14.6 
Approaching possible employers on 39.3 

one's own : 
Promotion with same employer Zul 
Other ie0 


rotal N BNO 


Silks 


iit Pak 

ze }~ ae 

= ps - ty may 
214 ¥ 

me fp tet 

—< Diels 

i J : 


Less than $2,500 
$2,500-$5,000 
$5 ,000-$7,500 
$7,500-$10,000 


2105 000—S:12, 300 


S25 500-515 70.00 


Greater than $15,000 


Total N 
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